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EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


American and Colonial Librarp Agencp, 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand, Rare and Out-of-Print Books, 
Government Publications, Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, 4c., 
Publishers’, Second-hand, and Auction Catalogues mailed to Customers 
when desired. Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


AUCTIONS ATTENDED 
We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-a-Century, 


And a constantly increasing Business. 


We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. We are ia touch with the principal old Booksellers 
of Europe, and have special facilities for completing sets and obtaining 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Various periods of Parliamentary Papers and Hansards in stock. 
Single books despatched by return mail, large consignments by quickest 
and cheapest route. Small orders by periodical combined shipments 
reducing cost of freight toa minimum. We clear at the customs and 
the goods are expressed to your door without trouble. 


We want to do business with you, and we know we can 
make it worth your while to do business with us. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics. 
Scarce items searched for and reported upon free of charge. Accounts 
rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 

Let us have your list of desiderata. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


14, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 16, BEAVER STREET. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST.,  - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1904-1911 


An annotated list of the 3,000 best books published since 1904, selected through votes of 
librarians and specialists in all parts of the country and edited by the editor of the A. L. 
A. Booklist. 7Z%e most important aid in book selection since the A. L. A. Catalog of 1904. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A, L. A. Booklist 


A magazine devoted to book selection. Edited with the assistance and votes of librarians 
and specialists. Invaluable in book selection. Monthly except July and August $1.0¢ 
per year. 


List of Subject Headings for a Dictionary Catalog 


New edition thoroughly revised. Edited by Mary ]. Briggs. Three times material of 
previous edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50; carriage prepaid. 


Essentials in Library Administration 


By Lurie E. STEARNS. Revised edition, 19012. A most excellent guide to the untrained 
librarian and library trustee. Treats of all phases of library work. Price, 25 cents. 
Special price for 50 or more to one address. 


Cataloging for Small Libraries 


By Tueresa Hitcuier. Designed to give the principles of cataloging in readable form, 


illustrated by 87 sample cards. Price, 25 cents. Special price for 50 or more to one 


address. 


Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books 


By Atice B. Kroecer. The most useful guide to the selection and use of reference books 
that has ever been compiled. Issued 1908. Price, $1.50; postage, 11 cents. 


Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 


By Isapors G. Muoce. Includes booxs published 1g09-10. Uniform in style with the 
Guide. Price, 25 cents. 


Catalog Rules for Author and Title Entries 


Compiled by committees of the A. L. A. and the Library Association of the United King- 
dom. Cloth, 60 cents. 


Hints to Small Libraries 


By Mary W. PiumMer. New and revised edition. Suggestive lists of reference books in 
the average library, aids in book selection, and library tools are some of the topics treated. 
A valuable aid to the untrained librarian. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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LIBRARY FILING CABINETS 


FOR 


Photographs, Extracts, Clippings, Letters, Etc. 


The principle of Vertical Filing is identical with that 
of the Card Index method of cataloguing. 


It affords the same advantages of indexing and classi- 
fying articles and illustrations relating to current events 
so that they are as easily found as are the names of 
authors and titles of books in the library card file. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Vertical Filing Cabinets, made in Wood and Steel, are 
particularly adapted to libraries, being fitted with 
frictionless, roller-bearing files, built to stand constant 
service, 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE ON 
CABINETS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, JUST ISSUED 
STANDARDIZED STYLES AND FINISHES THAT CAN BE DUPLICATED AT ANY TIME 


The Flobe“Wernicke Co. 


Eimeimnatt 


Branch Stores: 
Chicag So, Wahash Avenue 
[5-12 Fst, W 
18% Fourth Avenue, 


New } ork, 380-882 Broadway 
Boston, 91-08 Federal Street 
Philadelphia, 1012-101, Chestnut Street 
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“ McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


The Library Should Entertain and Instruct 


and it is now possible to combine the two at a remarkably low cost 
using a McIntosh Portable Sciopticon 


With are lamp as il- 
lustrated and a sock- 
et rheostat to attach 
to your regular fix- 
ture, where electric- 
ity is available. 


With alcolite illumi- 


nant and H 1o objec- 
tive where electricity dak 


is not available. 


Itisthe neatest, most efficient lantern at any price. It ts the highest 
grade of material and construction. 

Itis guaranteed against any imperfection, whatever. 

It is simple and easy to operate. It is a favorite where the operatot 
isto be a woman. It is adapted to all kinds of projection. 


We make and sell a great many other kinds of lanterns too. 


We have a little booklet ‘‘ Projection Pointers."" Itis free, and so is our new, 36th 
edition, catalog containing our full list of slides, which we sell or rent. Write for them. 


McIntosh Stereopticon Company 
434 Atlas Block, CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 East 17th St. NEW a CITY Union Square, North 
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Harvard Law 5 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially 
suited to libraries. Not only 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 
convenient, attractive and relatively 
more economical than the wooden 
type. 
We build for library use steel desks, 
tables, card index cabinets, racks for 
newspapers and magazines, book 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Operating the largest Metal Furni- 
ture factories in the world and main- 
taininga special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the west ser- 


vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR TLLUSTRAT# 


D LIBRARY CATALOG 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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A CHALLENGE AND AN APPEAL 


| N a public address some time ago, Mr. Sonneck of the Library of Congress, remarked 


f my pamphlet ‘* Short Titles of books relating to Psalmody,” that it is indispens- 
ible to historians of American Church Music; and he urged Librarians and Collectors to 
call on me for a second and revised edition. 

[hat pamphlet was only preliminary to a much larger work on Psalmody among 
English speaking peoples, upon which I had for years spent much time and money. 
The information that pamphlet brought me, added to what I had already collected, 
placed me, ten years ago, in a position to publish, but my plans were frustrated ‘na 
manner known to most Librarians. Owing to influence, redress for the outrage has 
been impossible, and I could only endeavor to replace the destroyed material. This has 
been an almost herculean task, but I have succeeded, and it now lies with Librarians 
and Collectors whether the work shall see the light. 

Owing to the great expense of printing music, I at first fixed the price at $45.00 
but so many have pleaded for a lower price that I make the following offer 

If One Thousand Copies be subscribed for, I will make the price $30.00, and have it 
ready in about eighteen months. 

The work deals with a most important phase of musical history, and one which 
hitherto has had no historian. It will be in three volumes of the same format as Grove's 


Dictionary of Music; it will give the melodies of not less than Scoo tunes, with an 
exhaustive bibliography and a very ful! history of the subject. 
It is of course understcod no money is to te paid unt’) the delivery of the bock. 


JAMES WARRINGTON, Lock Box 17, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHIVERS AND CHEAPER BOOKS 
Go Librarians Regarding Special Lists 


PUBLISHERS’ books are purchased and sold at a comparatively low price not only because 
they are bound in slighter manner and cheaper material, but because they are printed and 
hound in long numbers. 
CHIVERS’ binding can be supplied to Public Libraries at a lower price than heretofore 
if librarians will order the books offered on our special lists as soon as these lists appear. 
This would be practical co-operation in book purchase. 
Our business was established to lessen the waste and cost caused by inferior library book- 
binding. There is hardly a library in the English-speaking world which has not benefited to 
some extent, but much more may now be gained through closer co-operation. 


We can buy One Thousand Books from the publishers at better terms than One Dozen. 
We can bind a large number of books at less expense per book than a small number. 
We want to share with Public Libraries the saving effected in this way. 


If your library cannot buy all the books on our special lists it can doubtless purchase 
some of them, and you will thus co-operate with our effort to bind and supply books, which 
give longer service in better condition and at cheaper rates, to the American Library World. 


SEND FOR OUR LATES1 LISTS OF JUVENILES AND STANDARD FICTION 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY, Inc. 
gtt-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Printed and Celluloided Guide Cards 
Library Catalogs 


are furnished by LIBRARY BUREAU, for large and small libraries 


in standard sets of 


500 
1000 
3128 


on standard LIBRARY BUREAU cuide stock at a cost about equal 


t 


to hind written guides done by your library. 

Sets especially printed from lists submitted are furnished at a 
nominal cost, 
Library Bureau Celluloided Guides, that have been in constan', 


hard usage for ten years, are as good to-day as when installed. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, LINCOLN HALL 
PHINEAS L. WINDSOR, Librarian JAMES M. WHITE, Architect 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK used in 
6 Seminar Rooms and 13 Special Study Rooms 


SEMINAR ROOM 
Stack equipped with removable cornice, to be used later on top of thx 
second tier when the latter is installed The Snead Standard construction 
is alwiys made without extra charge, strong enough to carry several super 
imposed tiers. Stack dimensions varied to suit local conditions. . 


SNEAD METAL SHELVING 


Compact 


Non-Combustible 


Ilandsome 


Easily adjusted 


No more expensive than 


first class woodwork and 


lasts forever. 


SPECIAL STUDY ROOM 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Founded in 1850 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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which houses the State Library, is worthy the 
dignity of the Empire State, and its superb 
columnar facade fittingly typifies the simple 
classical spirit which should dignify educa- 
tion, even in its varied modern develop- 
ments. To Edwin H. Anderson, the second 
state librarian under the new regime, is large- 
ly due the admirable planning of the library 
portion, while his successor, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
has not less successfully accomplished the 
completion of the work and the extraordinary 
task of replacing and installing a new state 
library scarcely second to that which was 
burned less than two years ago. The la- 
ment over the destruction of the old library 
quarters and its treasures was tempered by 
Mr. Wyer’s remarkable achievement in bring- 
ing together anew a collection which, when 
the main stock is completed and the books 
brought from their present storage places, will 
probably exceed 350,000 volumes, although 
less than half the $500,000 appropriated by the 
legislature, to which $750,000 is pledged to 
follow, has been used. There is probably 
no example of such speedy and comprehen- 
sive work in forming a great library while 
carrying on the temporary library activities 
and the work of the library school, and Mr. 
Wyer has assured himself high rank among 
executives by his achievement. 


THERE was a notable absence from the 
dedicatory gathering in the person of Mel- 
vil Dewey, to whose initiative the state un- 
doubtedly owes in large part its present li- 
brary development. Mr. Dewey sent only a 
brief word of regret; but it would be unfort- 
unate to allow any questions of personality 
to obscure at such a time an acknowledgment 
of the great and very real debt that the state 
of New York, as well as the whole library 
profession, owes to his initiative. Those who 
recall the quiet humdrum administration by 
dear old Dr. Homes of the old State Library 
in its cramped quarters, must especially recog- 
nize the great contrast which the administra- 
tions of Mr. Dewey and his successors have 
worked out. The State Library, not only in 
New York, but in other states, has become a 
new factor in educational work through this 


No. 


school, the pioneer of all library schools which 
Mr. Dewey took with him from Columbia 
College to Albany, marked a critical advance 
toward making the library calling truly a 
profession. It was peculiarly fitting, there- 
fore, that the presentation of a portrait of 
Mr. Dewey, together with those of other libra- 
rians, should have been a notable feature of 
the reopening of the school in its spacious 
new home after twenty-five years of useful- 
ness. 


“Booxs for those who need them most” was 
not only the title of Commissioner Claxton’s 
address at Niagara Falls, but the keynote for 
“library week” this year, since library exten- 
sion in the widest sense is the method of the 
fulfillment of this idea. The Commissioner of 
Education, whose presence at library meetings 
is always to be desired, addressed himself to 
the subject of codrdination, now uppermost in 
library discussion, and urged the general adop- 
tion of a county system, a direction in which 
Maryland has set so remarkable a precedent 
Doubtless the ideal system for reaching all 
the people will vary in different states, accord- 
ing to the emphasis given to the county or 
other political unit; but, whatever the system, 
the whole trend is in the right direction of 
the A. L. A. motto, the best reading for the 
greatest number at the least cost. On the 
general program, library extension to the 
farmer and to the prisoner was the broad 
subject, the latter perhaps being given undue 
prominence. It is well, nevertheless, that the 
attention of rural librarians should be called 
to the neglected and defective classes, as well 
as to the farmer’s needs. Mr. Dudgeon’s sug- 
gestion, in respect to present work, that those 
who know the books, the library authorities, 
should keep in touch with those who know the 
people, the prison authorities, rather than at- 
tempt direct library service, has much of value, 
though the present chaplain, for instance, often 
needs to have his missionary inspiration kin- 
dled in the direction of books by the enthu- 
siasm of the professional librarian. 


Tue report on library institutes, in which 
the chairman, Mr. Wynkoop, scarcely gave 
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himself credit for his personal share in the 
splendid success of this work, illustrated one 
line of progress which New York has espe- 
cially developed. The surprising growth of 
attendance at library meetings was exemplified 
in the statement that library institutes at Al- 
bany and Rochester, with attendance from 
more than thirty libraries, brought together 
more people than “library week” itself prior 
to 1908, while at the twenty-eight library in- 
stitutes held during the year, 401 libraries had 
been represented out of the 785 invited, a 
gain of a third over last year's representation. 
That this work has been accomplished at an 
expenditure of $100 indicates at how great a 
personal sacrifice the->committee, the leaders 
of the institutes and others have labored, and 
a large appropriation by the association, in- 
viting an equal appropriation by the state, is 
It should be a special 
enroll in the 


thoroughly justified. 
purpose of these institutes to 
state association a larger proportion of rural 
libraries who benefit by this missionary work, 
for the present membership of somewhat over 
400 inadequately represents the smaller libra- 
ries. 


Co4RDINATION in bookbuying, as well as in 
service to the public, is an economy which 
should receive increasing attention. The check 
list of collections in European history, recently 
issued in proof edition by the committee on 
bibliography of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, in which Dr. Richardson has held the 
working oar, gives a surprising indication 
of the lack of system in book purchasing. In 
this department, as in most, there are a sub- 
stantial number of books which should be in 
every library, while at the other extreme there 
are some rare or costly little-used books which 
are needed in but a few libraries, provided 
these copies are well distributed in codrdina- 
tion with other libraries of the region. Dr. 
Richardson estimates that if the 25 to 30 libra- 
ries which together spend a million dollars a 
year for books could buy more systematically, in 
true codrdination with each other, there would 
be immense economy and increased efficiency, 
without detriment in other respects. If pub- 
lishers suggest that library codrdination, car- 
ried to an extreme, would so decrease the 
market for books as to make their publication 
impracticable, it may be answered that the 


purpose of coérdination is to put books in 
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the right place and not to decrease the demand 
for them. 

THERE are two large classes of books which 
should be in every library, small as well as 
large; and economy in other directions would 
permit more ample purchase in these fields. 
One is the class of encyclopedias, dictionaries 
and other reference works, which should be 
instantly accessible to the reader on the open 
shelves of every library. Of every 
library cannot buy every encyclopedia, or even 
dictionary, and Mr 
ber will give some useful hints 


course, 


Lee’s paper in this num- 
as to which 
of these costly works would be of most ser- 
vice in a particular library. We can scarcely 
hold with him that an official 
could wisely “draw the line” for an ideal en- 
cyclopedia, which must, in fact, be worked out 
by commercial competition and by such pro- 
fessional comparison as Mr. Lee's paper gives. 
The other class is the books for reading—that 
reading which, as Bacon says, “maketh a full 
man,” and which should not only be accessible 


commission 


in every library, but which should invite and 
entice the reader. These are books which are 
to be enjoyed, as in the seclusion of a private 
library, in comfortable and leisurely environ- 
ment, whether for continuous or desultory 
reading, and no public library, especially a 
college library, is complete without this fea- 
ture, pace Mr. Dana, 


It is on this class of books that Mr. Dana 
has made one of his delightful onslaughts in 


a recent number of the Newarker, to which 
a vigorous reply has been printed in the Dia/ 
Mr. Dana makes an index negligendus, indeed, 
of the books which, as he puts it, everybody 
thinks he ought to read and which nobody 
ever reads. He wages war against the as- 
sumption that such books ought to be read, 
and advises all of us to give up so foolish a 
notion. His list is not quite identical with 
President Eliot's five-foot shelf of books that 
everybody should read, but it covers a good 
deal of the same ground. We humbly submit 
that it is the business of the library to offer to 
its readers not only books which they want, but 
books which they should want, and that the bus- 
iness man’s library should never supersede al- 
together the scholar’s library. Perhaps a bet- 
ter day will dawn, and that by help of well- 
directed library effort, when the books of the 
present wil] not so much obscure the books of 
the past. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS AS PUBLIC UTILITIES 


By G. W. Lee, Librarian, Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass. 


I BELIEVE that our common works of refer- 
ence—directories, almanacs, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, etc—may properly be regarded as 
public utilities. If, for instance, the cost of 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica was, as the 
circular says, and as one can readily under- 
stand, $1,500,000 before even a single volume 
was printed, and if the public is expected to 
pay back in purchases all of this sum and a 
good deal more—enough to make the enter- 
prise profitable—what claim, morally at least, 
the public on the quality of editions to 
The $120 we may think of paying for 


has 
come? 
an encyclopedia will pay for riding in the 
trolley-car two five-cent trips a day, 300 days 
And if we feel 
we have a claim on the quality of our trolley 


in the year, for four years. 


service, why not on the quality of our reter- 
Each is an every-day need 
and well-nigh indispensable. 

It seems to me that at least one big ency- 
clopedia and one big dictionary are so essen- 
tial to most 
more and more to the business house, as to 
warrant an attempt to bring for 
critical comparison the opinions of users from 
and wide. Accordingly, under date of 
14, 1912, I sent out a preliminary in- 

This brought in some interesting re- 
plies, which, together with the talks I was 
able to have with many librarians at the 
Ottawa convention, June 26-July 2, led to 
the making of a more formal questionnaire. 
This second circular, dated June 29, is bring- 
ing in further replies; and although the com- 
ments received to date would not justify more 
than a superficial comparison, they are, nev- 
ertheless, fruitful of suggestion and will be 
useful as data for a subsequent analysis. 

While I would include city directories and 
yearly almanacs in the same general category 
with encyclopedias and dictionaries, I prefer 
to make them the subject of another article. 
As covering ail first-class reference works, 
however, I would express my belief that their 
producers would quite unanimously welcome 
their treatment as public utilities, and be most 
ready to endorse the creation of a go-between, 


ence-book service? 


libraries, to many homes, and 


together 
far 

June 
quiry. 


should 


reasonable de- 


of a responsible which 
convey to the publishers the 


mands of patrons. T! 


commission,” 


rough such a commis- 


sion manifold improvements, particularly ihe 


promotion of editorial care, 
result. 


ought certainly to 

the 
New 
These two are of 
the 
with many important articles—not the 


there 1s 
overlapping of the Americana Ww ith the 
International Encyclopedia 
about equal 


ground, 


By way oi illustration, 


size, covering nearly same 


majority—by the same writers Each has its 


persuasive agents to tell us that “this ency 
clopedia is not merely a convemience, but a 
necessity.” Then comes the natural interro- 


gation: Why would it not be advantageous if 
eliminated 
from the one, the residuum worked into the 
other, and the each looked 
after with a combined capital and combined 
working force? 


the factors common both were 


shortcomings of 


There would be nothing par- 
ticularly new in such a combination Substan- 
tially all of our existing encyclopedias have 
been based upon predecessors, whose good will 
The 


(L believe, 


or good work they have taken over. 
agents themselves will tell us this. 
however, that the taking over should be with 
more revision than yet appears to have been 
the case.) 

And the same with dictionaries. The market 
is to-day flooded with small ones, many of 
them “Webster” shibboleth. 
Obviously in this aggregation there is much 
duplicating of energy; yet who is to stop it? 
Each publication has a 
can justly claim as an asset, but what of the 

? The public wants that which 
best serves its need, whether a dollar diction- 


using for their 


unique feature that it 
shortcomings 


ary or a hundred-dollar encyclopedia. 

A reference book commission to study the 
shortcomings and consider possibilities of con- 
harmonizing the 
the would, 
I believe, soon bring about the production of 


solidating or various of 


encyclopedias and of dictionaries 


the 
. Presum 


*L use the term “commission” advisedly, on 


analogy of the publy utilities ¢ 


a body 


mmissions. 
would not be of national, state or 
would be 


association 


ably such 


city appointment, but simply the committee 


of a voluntary 


tak. 
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distinctly better ones than the best we have 
ever had. In looking to the interests of all 
it would, of course, duly consider the fair 
rate of return on the publishers’ investment 
and such other matters as naturally come 
within the scope of a public utilities commis- 
sion. Thus, with less speculation as to earn- 
ing power, more stress could be laid on even- 
ness and thoroughness of execution. 

How, then, should the first step be taken? 
As an entering wedge I offer the following 
summary, which I hope may help to instigate 
such a progressive undertaking as I have in 
mind. Somewhat arbitrarily I have selected 
four encyclopedias—the Americana, Britan- 
nica, Nelson’s Loose-Leaf, and the New Inter- 
national; and four dictionaries*—the Century, 
Murray’s, the Standard, and Webster’s New 
International. Others I mention briefly, and 
still others I simply name, by way of contrib- 
uting to a check list of what is on the market. 
Moreover, I lay stress on the constructive side, 
emphasizing strong features in preference to 
weak ones, though I believe that in the in- 
terests of both the prospective buyers and the 
constant sellers an impartially but wholesome- 
ly destructive criticism is much wanted. For 
this, however, further returns from the broad- 
cast inquiries will be needed. 


I. ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


It has been suggested that encyclopedias 
(and dictionaries, also) are of three classes— 
(1) scholarly reference, (2) ready reference, 
(3) hasty reference—and that we do injustice 
to those of a given class if we judge them 
as if they belonged to another class. Ency- 
clopedias of the first class abound in treatises 
or monographs, as contrasted with the length- 
ened dictionary entries of the third class; 
while those of the second, or ready reference 
class, have features of the first and third, but 
are generally smaller than the one and larger 
than the other. These distinctions, however, 
must not be taken too seriously, for the lines 
between each and every encyclopedia are not 
clean-cut, and the popularization of the largest 
works, in response to apparent demand, helps 
them to serve for hasty reference, while the 
natural ambition of the smaller ones tempts 
the latter to insert monographs here and there. 


* The comparison of dictionaries is postponed, to 
follow as Part 11. of this article. 
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Seven title entries included in less than two- 
thirds of a page of a “scholarly” encyclopedia 
would seem to cater to hasty reference; and 
one title entry included in 75 pages in a 
“hasty” reference work would seem to cater 
to scholarly research. For general purposes, 
however, I believe the three-class distinction 
will serve well. 

Most encyclopedias are built on the diction- 
ary plan, treating the vast majority of the 
topics each under its own title entry, a grow- 
ing tendency even with the largest encyclo- 
pedias, which formerly consolidated many of 
the minor topics as subdivisions of the larger 
ones, using a plentiful cross-reference or a 
supplementary index, or both. Most users 
seem to prefer the dictionary plan, but there 
are those who prefer class arrangement. A 
librarian who has had much experience in 
contributing for encyclopedias writes: “I am 
in favor of a class system of arrangement, or 
even of no arrangement at all, provided a 
very full index can be made and kept up to 
date. I should like to see an encyclopedia 
issued in daily parts, with a card index. The 
effort to make an encyclopedia index itself by 
arranging articles alphabetically, which is now 
almost universally employed, is a failure. An 
index is always necessary, and if we have an 
index, the alphabet arrangement of the articles 
becomes unnecessary.” Thus we may not ex- 
pect unanimity on any feature, and the criti- 
cisms I make herein should be treated only as 
interrogations for the tribunal I appeal for. 
The comparisons are largely from the end 
volume of each encyclopedia, for the obvious 
purpose of saving time and lessening the num- 
ber of books to be handled. 

The option of “India” paper, for whose in- 
novation I believe we are indebted to the 
Britannica, would seem a distinctly forward 
step. Unfortunately, the special paper put 
forth a year ago by the Britannica did not 
please so well as the advertisements promised, 
the leaves being fussy to turn and easy to 
crinkle. But let us charge this to experiment 
and pioneering, and expect improvement in 
the quality of what they now offer. Further- 
more, the thin paper is hardly for public li- 
brary use, but rather for the home, though 
this may not be the case with the thin, though 
thicker, paper now offered in the latest edi- 
tions of the Americana and the New Interna- 
tional. 
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POINTS OF COMPARISON 

Size—Nelson’s twelve loose-leaf volumes 
make an encyclopedia of about half the size 
of either the Americana or the New Inter- 
national, whose twenty volumes, in turn, come 
to about half the size of the twenty-nine- 
volume Britannica. The Britannica has about 
44,000,000 words in 28,000 pages of text, from 
which we may deduce the words and the pages 
of the others. The thin-leaved editions make 
lesser bulk, and while the loose-leaf principle 
hardly permits of the thinnest leaves, I under- 
stand the adoption of a thinner paper than it 
has adopted up to the present is in contem- 
plation for Nelson’s. 

Title Entries—There are about 40,000 title 
entries in the Britannica and a like number 
in the Americana, while there are about 70,000 
in the New International, which makes a point 
of treating many topics concisely, rather than 
fewer at varying length. The monographic 
tendency in the Americana (e. g., the long 
articles on Canada and Australia) would seem 
to necessitate an omission of some minor 
topics. There is, however, an abundance of 
entries in the latter on things American, the 
number under which caption is illustrative. 
Nelson’s also abounds in minor articles, and 
its total number of title entries is probabiy 
rather more than in the Britannica or Amer- 
icana, but decidedly less than in the New In- 
ternational. 

Type, Headings, etc—The title entries of 
all four are in good black type, and the sub- 
headings of three in italics, those of the New 
International in small capitals, which seem to 
me not to attract the eye so readily. The 
smaller print of Nelson’s, necessitating the 
three-column arrangement, is rather trying to 
the eyes of some users. Italics are used in 
the bibliographies of all but the Americana, 
which uses parentheses. The lettering on the 
back of the New International in spelling out 
the first and the last title entries differs from 
the Britannica and the Americana. These, on 
the backs of the volumes, spell only to the 
third letter, so that on about two volumes 
out of three the index guides are ambiguous. 
Nelson’s takes a middle course, spelling out 
just enough to avoid the ambiguity, but not 
making whole words in most cases. In many 
of the larger articles (¢. g., Water Supply) 
the Britannica has subheadings at the tops of 
the pages, which is decidedly helpful. Like- 
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wise has the Americana in its article on 
United States. Regarding such minor con- 
veniences, let the “commission” recommend 
a good practice to adopt. 

{ilustrations—The illustrations in all four 
are generally good, the plates in the Britannica 
and the New International illustrating works 
of art particularly fine. The selection of what 
to illustrate is a point I should not venture 
to decide upon, though I should like the “com- 
mission” to ask, Why some of the portraits 
in the Americana? It would seem to me well 
for the text to call attention to illustrations, 
lest one overlook the latter, particularly where 
they do not face any part of the text to which 
they belong. E. g., Nelson’s has a colored 
zebra picture, but no reference thereto in its 
article on the zebra, which is altogether on 
page 679, while the picture faces page 678. 
Many such instances occur in this encyclo- 
pedia. They are less frequent in the Amer- 
icana, whose articles, being longer, present 
less difficulty in relation to the illustration, 
and still less frequent in the New International, 
which in some cases calls attention to the 
plate; while the Britannica, having the ad- 
vantage of length, seems to avoid the diff- 
culty of getting illustrations to face their text. 

Maps.—The maps in the Britannica and New 
International are generally cleaner-cut and 
larger than those in the other two; and the 
New International adopts the commendable 
practice of referring to the map and the loca- 
tion on the map in very many of its articles 
descriptive of cities, etc. 

Up-to-dateness.—Theoretically, Nelson's is 
the most up-to-date encyclopedia, though for 
a while the Britannica may have the greatest 
bulk of latest facts; but if the Americana and 
the New International keep getting out re- 
visions every little while, without waiting for 
what would be called a new edition, one 
hardly knows what is the latest. The Britan- 
nica has fewer title entries for American mu- 
nicipalities, though frequently, but inconsist- 
ently, it gives the population figures back to 
the census of 1880 (e. g., Waycross, Georgia) ; 
the Americana has the largest number of 
entries for American municipalities, the New 
International has less, both, however, giving 
the population back frequently to 1890, though 
not consistently so; while Nelson’s has the 
least, and, except for larger cities, gives the 
figures generally for only the latest census 
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available at time of entry. As a matter of 
fact, al] are disappointing in what they have 
not revised, and if the library schools to the 
number of six or more, to whom I gave the 
questionnaire circulars in quantity, would 
have their classes spend a few hours in look- 
ing for the superseded statistics, they would 
find much, if the current rumors are true. 
The Britannica, being the most nearly “re- 
vised and rewritten” of these encyclopedias, 
has the advantage of giving up-to-date facts 
without the necessity of “procrusteanizing” ; 
that is, without having to condense or crowd 
out material which ig not altogether super- 
seded in order to make room for the latest 
in the same paragraph or page. This, of 
course, touches on a matter of great expense, 
and is a reason I would urge for consolida- 
tion. Even Nelson's, bringing out semi- 
annual loose leaves, can hardly be expected 
to reprint a whole page simply for a few lines 
of revision concerning an obscure town. As- 
suming, however, a frequent revised edition 
of the others, we have the problem of buying 
one (or paying the difference in exchange), 
versus getting for a period of years without 
extra charge the semi-annual leaves of Nel- 
son's, which are for us to insert—a problem 
I shall not attempt to further solve as yet. 

Bibliographies —Both the Britannica and the 
New International are strong in bibliography, 
often of the annotated sort—a most acceptable 
feature. Nelson’s is less so, and the Amer- 
icana still less. According to a rough esti- 
mate, the first two have over two hundred 
lines of bibliography for sixteen articles 
(named below), while the last two have rather 
less than half as many. I believe that a sys- 
tematic demand by users for bibliographies in 
the encyclopedias would develop this feature, 
and yet I would have the “commission” weigh 
the reasons and decide how far bibliographical 
entries should be carried. The ample and 
numerous bibliographies of the New Interna- 
tional are often a compensation for the brevity 
of the articles they accompany. The Britan- 
nica sometimes omits a bibliography where 
we might naturally expect to find one (e. g., 
article on Water Supply); but there seems to 
be a consistency in its bibliographies being 
omitted with articles that describe processes, 
and are generally free from theories or much 
historical treatment. 

Title Entries for Comparison—For com- 
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parison of texts, etc., I suggest the following 
topics and title entries, selected alphabetically 
from the last volumes of the four encyclo- 
pedias (except that a few are found, generally 
by cross reference, in other volumes): (1) 
Vital statistics; (2) Voltaire; (3) Washing- 
ton (President, City and State); (4) Water 
supply (water works, etc.); (5) Welsh lan- 
guage; (6) Wireless telegraphy; (7) Woman 
(education, industry, suffrage, etc.) ; (8) Wood 
carving; (9) Wren (Sir Christopher); (10) 
Xerxes; (11) Yam; (12) Zebra; (13) Zir- 
conium; (14) Zodiac (and zodiacal light) ; 
(15) Zola; (16) Zoroaster (and Zoroastrian- 
ism). 
SUM MARY. 
The following paragraphs embody the prin- 


_ cipal features of the comparison above sug- 


gested. The comparison itself has been pre- 
pared in manuscript, but omitted here in order 
not to make this article too lengthy. It may 
be published later. It should be said generally 
of the four encyclopedias that they are plenti- 
ful in maps, illustrations and tables, though 
not equally so, nor are these equally well 
executed in the respective works. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.—T wenty-eight vol- 
umes, and an additional index volume of over 
500,000 headings. Traditionally monographic, 
with bibliographical references, and for the 
scholar. Technical matter often separated 
from rest by smaller type. Minor articles fre- 
quently to be found only as incorporated in 
one or more of the many treatises and referred 
to in the very useful index, which gives not 
only the page number, but the quarter page 
(It is well to familiarize one’s self with this 
index and with the 66-page classified list of 
articles at the end of the index volume. As 
an example of the fulness of the index, see 
the forty or more entries under the general 
caption Bird.) The subdivisions indicated at 
tops of pages, in some of the longer articles, 
facilitate reference work, as do also the inset 
headings freely used. Illustrations good, and 
plate illustrations very fine. Eleventh edition 
(1910-11) almost a rewriting of the previous 
ninth and tenth, rather than a mere revision 
and enlargement; also the work popularized 
and Americanized to a large extent. The 38- 
page intensely mathematical article in the 
ninth on the “Wave theory of light” is a thing 
of the past; not that the eleventh has no 
mathematics, but that its mathematical con- 
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tributors have probably had some constraint. 
Maps generally very good. Some users still 
prefer their “ninth,” from which radical 
changes have been made; while others wish 
the eleventh were more American, though all 
could join in pointing to manifest errors and 
omissions—oversights in proofreading, etc.— 
such as are well-nigh inevitable with new 
editions, and because of which it would not 
be unbecoming to issue an errata list. Its 
strength is apparent enough; the fact of its 
having the text generally down to 1910 is a 
very strong feature. Under the following title 
entries from Volume 28 (the last) are good 
examples of its method of treatment: Voltaire, 
Zodiac and Zodiacal light, and Zoroaster (of 
those suggested for comparison) ; also Weav- 
ing, Weighing machines, Weights and meas- 
ures, Wine, and Zoology. See also Specimen 
book of about 200 pages, “being a survey of 
its contents, with representative extracts and 
illustrations.” Offsetting these may be cited 
several inconsistencies, ¢. g.: it not only has 
no title entry for Yiddish, but disposes of it 
in two or three lines in its article on Romance 
languages; it treats of Motor vehicles, but has 
not the word Automobile in its index volume. 
Gasoline and Kerosene are good American 
words, but not good English ones, and they 
are hardly recognized in this encyclopedia. 
“Hydroelectrics” and “Water power,” terms 
familiar in America, do not appear among 
the index entries, though these topics receive 
treatment under various other headings, e. g., 
under Electric transmission, a division of the 
article on Power. Though such critical ob- 
jection may not be so abundantly found as to 
be considered severe faultfinding, they never- 
theless are in answer to the claim on page 2 
of the interesting 24-page prospectus, viz.: “In 
fact, whatever word may prompt a question, 
as to the person, place, object, action or con- 
ception for which it stands, forms the title 
of an article, etc...” In other words, some 
things have been forgotten, though the princi- 
ple is right enough. In the same way, its 
perhaps justifiable, rather systematic omission 
of bibliographies on many engineering and 
other topics is somewhat in contrast to the 
footnote, page 17, of the same prospectus, 
viz.: “The thousands of bibliographies ap- 
pended to articles in every field are a notable 
feature of the present edition, which becomes, 
indeed, in virtue of these valuable additions, 
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a unique guide to the literatures of all sub 
jects.” 

The Americana.—Twenty volumes and two 
supplementary ones. American in its tenden 
and its strongest librarian 
writes that he has often found a small town 
briefly described in the Americana which he 
“could find nowhere else except in a gazetteer, 


cies features. A 


where, of course, the information is meager.” 
It is also quite full on Canada and Australia 
Furthermore, it lays stress on technical and 
scientific matters, and trusts a good deal to 
the signed than to editorial 
work, not apparently having a definite plan of 
treatment. Bibliographies are numerous, but 
not systematically included. Of the 


article rather 


ready- 
reference class, though not consistently so, be- 
ing often monographic, #. e., having articles of 
disproportionate length. Edition of 1912 has the 
United States population figures for 1910 in- 
corporated. About half the size of the Britan- 
nica and about the same size as the New In- 
ternational. Its strength is apparent in its 
ample treatment of scientific topics generally, 
and more especially in its American topics. In 
particular, the article on “United States,” up- 
wards of 200 pages in length, is well executed, 
having a table of contents and many subtitles 
throughout, with title entries of the various 
subdivisions at the tops of the pages (after 
the manner of the Britannica). The following 
articles Volume 20 (the last), also 
treated of in the Supplement, are good ex- 
amples: Vital statistics, Washington (Presi- 
dent, City and State), Wireless telegraphy, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and Zir- 
conium (of those suggested for comparison) ; 
Vivisection, Wharves and Wharf con- 
Note also the systematic method of 


from 


also 
struction. 
giving day and year, as well as place, for birth 
and death, in biographical articles Offsetting 
these are some inconsistencies, ¢. g., lack of 
bibliography for Washington (City and State), 
when there are Wilming 
ton, Del., and a dozen references on the State 
of Wisconsin. succeed- 
ed in bringing its bibliographies down to date, 
¢. g., in the article on Water works the latest 
reference is dated 1901, and the supplementary 
volume, 1911, does not add to the bibliography 
—a problem for encyclopedias in general to 
solve. The full-page illustrations are often 
very good, but might frequently be overlooked 
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cles that they refer to—a failing not peculiar 
to this encyclopedia, however. 

New International Encyclopedia. — Twenty 
volumes, with supplementary Yearbook, which 
began in 1907. All-round and well propor- 
tioned, for the most part, having no signed 
articles, but laying stress on editorial work 
after that of the contributors; also having 
many titles consistently treated, and bibliog- 
raphies that are often annotated (thus com- 
pensating for comparative brevity of text in 
many cases). Frequent revisions keep it well 
up to date, while the Yearbook supplements 
it with material of special or transient inter- 
est, and its additional volume of courses for 
reading and study is an obvious help and of 
suggestive value. Maps very good, and re- 
ferred to frequently in the text (a practice 
particularly worth while). Its selections of 
illustrations generally to the point, and its 
plates referring to works of art excellent. Of 
the ready-reference class. Edition of 1912 has 
United States population figures for 1910 and 
British for 1911 incorporated. About half the 
size of the Britannica and about the same size 
as the Americana. Its strength is in its all- 
roundness, well illustrated by the following 
articles in the last volume: Water (various 
entries with that initial title), Woman (suf- 
frage, education, industry, etc.), of those sug- 
gested for comparison; also Vase, Violin, 
West Virginia, and, generally speaking, en- 
tries having to do with bibliography, history 
and literature. Its limitations are seen largely 
in its comparatively brief treatment of scien- 
tific subjects, and, in comparison with the 
Americana, its lack of fulness on American 
municipalities. In common with the Amer- 
icana, it has the problem of bringing the bib- 
liographies down to the date the selling agents 
like to talk about. 

Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, 
—Twelve volumes of unstitched perforated 
leaves, held together with steel binder, with 
upwards of 200 supplementary semi-annual 
sheets (equal in bulk to about one-third of a 
volume, easily inserted to supplement or su- 
persede others, which are readily taken out) ; 
rather smal] print and in three columns. Free 
reference service included with subscription. 
Up to date in accession sheets, though incon- 
sistently so, on matters of live interest, ¢. g.: 
Temporary sheets descriptive of the three po- 
litical parties received in September, 1912; in 
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contrast to the title entries under the general 
topic Woman (or Women), which, up to now 
(October, 1912), are disposed of in less 
than a page and of date not later than 1907, 
though in the next semi-annual instalment of 
loose leaves it would not be surprising to find 
a great amplification of these brought down 
to the latest possible date—the unique feature 
of this undertaking. Minor statistics, like 
population of municipalities (which are given 
but for one census, except in the case of larger 
cities), are, of course, not the warrant for 
new sheets, but only more important happen- 
ings that are epoch-making, as it were, in the 
history of smaller places, though the overhaul- 
ing of the sheets on larger cities is more 
frequent. Numerous bibliographical references 
(mostly up to date), but not systematically in- 
cluded. Of the hasty-reference class, the vol- 
umes being fewer and the articles shorter on 
the average than in the preceding; the work, 
as a whole, being about two-thirds the size 
of the Americana or New International. At 
its best, it may be seen in the following arti- 
cles from the end volume: Wireless teleg- 
raphy; Wren, Sir Christopher; and Zoroaster 
(of those suggested for comparison); also 
Uganda, Umbrellas, and Uniforms. Compari- 
son shows it weak in the number of bibliog- 
raphies, though there is a tendency for them 
to refer to recent articles. Often the loose 
leaves, semi-annually received, in their ex- 
pansion of trade articles have necessitated an 
omission of others on the same page, and 
sometimes the omission of an illustration, but 
I understand this practice is being given up 
in favor of putting new material on addenda 
sheets. 

As to meeting the market demand, this en- 
cyclopedia can naturally bear more criticism 
than the others, for its perpetuating loose 
leaves can be sent forth by the publishers in 
a few months’ notice when their attention is 
called to serious needs—whether errors to be 
corrected or addenda to be supplied. Other 
encyclopedias may indeed have yearly or more 
frequent revisions, but hardly to send to the 
purchaser of the previous edition without ex- 
tra charge. Various yearbooks can, of course, 
be bought, of which the New International is 
one of the best. 


For my part, I believe each of these ency- 
clopedias is worth the price one has to pay; 
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but as to which is best for each one’s purpose, 
I hope the “commission” will soon exist to 
help people to ascertain. To bring out an 
encyclopedia in any form is indeed a large 
undertaking. 

OTHER ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Chambers’.—Primarily an English publica- 
tion; ten volumes, the latest edition, 1901 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia). A work of high 
reputation and on which other encyclopedias 
have been based, notably the New Interna- 
tional and the new Funk & Wagnalls’. 

Funk & Wagnalls’—A popular work of 
25 small volumes; recently published (New 
York, 1912), and based on the above-mentioned 
Chambers’. Likely to be appreciated on ac- 
count of the pocket size of the individual vol- 
umes, but too little comment received as yet 
to warrant a just criticism. 

Nelson’s Encyclopedia in small volumes 
(about 25).—Published in London and not for 
circulation in America. 


PerHaAps there may be some here who are 
tired of hearing of the small library and 
what we should do for it. We have devoted 
a great deal of time to the discussion of 
things that interest only librarians of small 
libraries, or small librarians of large libraries. 
Many of our library gatherings have been 
devoted solely to their interests. I have 
thought that perhaps it might be wise to sum- 
marize the various things that have been done 
for the seemingly helpless little library, with 
a view to questioning seriously the result ob- 
tained, and perhaps giving some suggestions 
for our future action. 

The government of the United States is 
doing much for the small libraries. It fur- 
nishes them with much valuable printed ma- 
terial, placing before their readers information 
which has been worked out by eminent spe- 
cialists on such subjects as statistics, agricul- 
ture, pure food, disease, insect pests, mineral 
resources and cookery. It publishes maps of 
the country, charts of the coasts, detailed topo- 
graphical maps. It furnishes lists of libraries 
and library cataloging rules. Through the 
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The Universal—Twelve volumes; published 
by Appleton (New York) ; latest edition, 1905. 
Thought well of by many, though out of date 
in many respects. 

Winston's: Cumulative Encyclopedia, in ten 
volumes. “Kept constantly up to date.” A 
1912 publication, to which my attention has 
been called as this article goes to press. 
(The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia.) 

A goodly number of encyclopedias are men- 
tioned, with brief comment, in Kroeger’s 
“Guide to the study and use of reference 
books” (American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, 1608). Well known among others are 
Champlin’s Young Folk’s Encyclopedias, Har- 
per's Book of Facts, and Hazell's Annual. In 
the French is Larousse’s Dictionaire Univer- 
sel Encyclopedique; and in German the Kon- 
versations-Lexikons, by Brockhaus and by 
Meyer, respectively; all three of high reputa- 
tion among American scholars, and the last 
two used as models hy various encyclopedists. 


Library of Congress, it furnishes lists on ques- 
tions of the day and printed cards for the 
card catalog. Above all, it transports printed 
matter to the library for less than the cost of 
carriage, through the beneficent operation of 
the post office. 

The states do much to help the small li- 
brary. The state library commissions furnish 
lists of books recommended for purchase, loan 
books, pictures, lantern slides and other things, 
send some representatives to conduct state 
library institutes, and others to give direct 
assistance and advice to the librarians. In 
some states there is a direct appropriation of 
money from the state to the small libraries. 
The state and municipality exempt the library 
from taxation, although other properties are 
taxed to support them. 

The town in which the library is situated 
makes direct appropriation for the support of 
the library, and in the majority of instances 
furnishes the site and the building, or at least 
provides quarters of some kind. In many in- 
stances wealthy men and women have pro- 
vided a suitable site for a building and have 
given money for its erection, and in some 
cases (I regret to say they are lamentably 
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few in number) have provided funds for 
maintenance and for additions to the library. 

The American Library Association and the 
various state and local library organizations 
have been of the greatest assistance to the 
small library, furnishing not only such valu- 
able publications as the A. L. A. catalogs 
and the A. L. A. Booklist, and special lists 
on various subjects, but providing papers by 
experts on every conceivable subject in library 
economy and library administration. The 
meetings of these organizations give oppor- 
tunities to the librarian of the small library to 
meet with and consult-with those who are the 
recognized leaders in the profession, and with 
other librarians who have similar problems to 
solve. These associations have so multiplied, 
and their meetings are so numerous, that the 
president of the association, at the last meet- 
ing in New York, devoted his presidential 
address to a discussion of the evils which 
might result. 

The larger libraries have been of great help 
to the smaller ones, through the loan of ma- 
terial, the publication of bulletins and lists, 
by direct advice as to library methods, con- 
struction of buildings and stacks, besides de- 
voting the time of some of their assistants 
to the preparation of papers and the reading 
of them at meetings. 

There are ways in which the larger libra- 
ries might be of greater service to the smaller 
did not certain conditions prevent. For many 
years I have felt that were it not for the 
existence of the book monopoly in this coun- 
try, coSperative purchasing could be estab- 
lished, and in this way not only better edi- 
tions, better binding and better prices be es- 
tablished, but the facilities for learning of the 
existence of books, which are lacking in the 
small library, might be supplied by the re- 
sources of the larger. The attempt made by 
representatives of the A. L. A. to extend the 
privileges of the parcels post to printed books 
in the law which has just been passed, al- 
though unfortunately unsuccessful, indicates 
what codperation may attempt to do for the 
small library through action by a larger or- 
ganization. It is better illustrated by the suc- 
cess of the Library Copyright League in pre- 
venting legislation which was inimical to the 
interests of the small library as well as the 
large one. The parcels post, if applied to 


printed books, would greatly increase the ac- 
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tivity of the library in the direction of inter- 
library loans from the large libraries to the 
small ones, eliminating a large fraction of the 
charge for carriage. 

Due credit should be given the publishers 
of the country for their action in bringing out 
cheap and good editions of worthy and stan- 
dard books, in providing special library bind- 
ings, and in bringing out so many valuable 
reference works. It is true that they have 
done these things in most instances because 
they expected to make money, but even when 
they have lost, as in the case of library special 
bindings, they have assumed the loss with 
resignation, and although discouraged, have 
continued their service. 

The periodical press of the country have 
been of assistance, publishing book reviews 
which assist us in learning something about 
recently published books. Even though the 
review is colored by the paid and inspired 
reviewer, we soon learn to discriminate, and 
the genuine review is of great use. The 
newspapers have been most generous friends, 
publishing in their reading columns what 
should rightly be called advertising matter, 
and doing it cheerfully. I sometimes wonder 
why they do not rebel at the publication of 
un-annotated accession which nobody 
reads except the unfortunate proofreader. 
But they have been most generous and kind 

Think for a moment of the enviable posi- 
tion of the librarian of a small town library; 
housed in a beautiful marble building in the 
most conspicuous location in the town, sur- 
rounded by beautiful trees and _ well-kept 
lawns, and stored with the newest books in 
which the scholars of the world are record- 
ing their thoughts in the most choice lan- 
guage; having the whole community enthu- 
siastically supporting every effort for advance- 
ment, not only by generous funds, but by 
perfect sympathy with every suggestion; the 
manufacturers and business man taking every 
public opportunity to speak a kind word for 
the library; the politicians, putting aside their 
trivial quarrels, uniting in its support, proud 
of its accomplishments. What an ideal posi- 
tion, with great friends at the national and 
state capitals to help, with the librarian otf 
the nearby city library to give advice and as- 
sistance, and the junket to the library meet- 
ing in prospect. With a classification which 
the most ignorant can use, catalog cards fur- 
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nished by the Library of Congress, and every- 
thing else prepared by the representative of 
the state library commission, there is nothing 
to do but read the new novels as they are 
sent in by the local bookseller, and tell stories 
cribbed from the books in the library each 
Saturday afternoon to the children. 

Oh, the joy of those Saturday afternoons! 
Imagine a brilliant afternoon in spring, after 
a long, cold winter; the grass is a vivid green, 
the trees are leafing out, the birds are going 
north, and the spring flowers have come. How 
sweet to sit in the basement chidren’s room, 
lighted by small windows near the ceilings, 
and with no view of the outside, and listen to 
tales cribbed from Lang's fairy tales or ani- 
mal stories from Uncle Remus! With how 
much joy does the urchin in June attend to 
stories of the frozen north, when the swim- 
ming has begun to be good and the fish are 
beginning to bite! Just think what good is 
being done the growing mind. It is being 
taught the reading habit, to learn to go to the 
library for information. The child is shunted 
off from the books about Indians, which are 
harmful, to the works of the nature fakirs, 
which are instructive. 

But I am wandering from my theme, and 
perhaps should not have departed from a seri- 
ous consideration of the condition of the 
small library. For it is from the small towms 
that all of our statesmen (except, of course, 
the greatest of all) have come, and are to 
come, and it is to the influence of the public 
library that we must largely look to help them 
develop. 

With all this assistance, there is something 
wrong with the majority of the small Amer- 
ican public libraries. A smal] library is what 
its librarian makes it. Some are doing won- 
derful work, more are not. The public li- 
brary in some of our small towns is not 
abreast of the public schools. The librarian 
has neither the influence or support that is 
accorded the superintendent of schools or the 
principal of the high school. 

May I illustrate by a specific instance? I 
know of a town in a New England state, 
having a population of about four thousand. 
A few years ago some kind lady gave a very 
pretty building, well planned, for the public 
library. There was appointed as librarian a 
lady who, as a vocation, made those wonder- 
ful constructions which decorate the heads of 
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the fairer sex. To speak plainly, as did Mr 
Micawber when in an especially confidential 
mood, she was a milliner. She was more of 
a milliner than a librarian, but she made a 
stab at the library work. To put it mildly, 
she was a failure. The town selectmen gave 
the barest pittance for the library, not much 
more than enough to heat and light it. No 
one went there very much, because everyone 
had read the books, and there was little money 
By great good luck, the lady 
passed away, and by greater good luck a real 
human being came. She did not get discour- 
aged by the conditions, but started out to 
make good. She force. 
When she wanted anything, besides praying 
for it, she demanded it. She went to a 
wealthy woman in town and told her how 
ashamed she ought to be of the library, With 
this woman’s help, she organized the other 
women, and the whole lot so bothered the 
selectmen that in order to have peace at home 
they gave more money. She made the wealthy 
woman give still more. The library, which 
had been open three afternoons in the week, 
was opened all day and evening every week 
She started out to know everybody in 
She spent lots of 


for new ones 


was a woman of 


day. 
town, and accomplished it. 
these things and very little time in 
cataloging and classification. If there is any 
body in that town that has not given money 
to that library their address is the cemetery 


time on 


or the poor farm. 

When there is anything the matter with a 
small library there is something the matter 
with the librarian. And is it entirely her 
fault? How much attention is given by the 
greater agencies I have mentioned to the im- 
portance of the material from which librarians 
are made? Is not the real reason for this 
condition the fact that there is little or no 
effort to induce progressive men and women 
of culture and education to enter the profes- 
sion? If we have those in the profession who 
are not slaves to habit, the habit of the card 
catalog and system, it is only because they 
happen to drift in. 

And now, in fear and trembling, I ask an- 


other question: Is it not largely due to the 
preponderance of the shrinking type of woman 


in the profession? Please do not misunder 


stand me. No one is more convinced of the 
ability of women as teachers and librarians 


than I am. I have been instrumental in train 
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ing several hundred of them, nearly all of 
them now in library work or married. Yes, 
I have in some instances helped them to at- 
tain the latter condition. But a minority of 
women have the requisite executive ability to 
act without guidance. There are a minority 
of Mrs, Elmendorfs, Miss Hewins and Miss 
Plummers in library positions. 

The trouble is, I believe, that a woman as 
a librarian has, unless she is unusually active, 
few opportunities to impress the importance 
of the library on the men of the community 
who provide financial support for the library. 
She is seldom in close touch with the political 
and business interests. She only reaches men 
through work with their wives and children. 
It is largely for this reason that the appropria- 
tion for the library in the small town is so 
ridiculously inadequate. I know of towns in 
a neighboring state where the provision for 
the public library is not one-twentieth that 
for the public schools. Thousands of refer- 
ences are made in political speeches and more 
serious writings to the excellence of our pub- 
lic school system. “The little red schoolhouse” 
is known everywhere. But the little white 
library is unknown. Outside of library meet- 
ings and dedication exercises for new library 
buildings, we see few references to the over- 
whelming value and importance of the small 
public library. Too many of our people have 
come to regard the library as a place for an 
idle woman to get the most recent novel, or 
for a child to get a fairy tale or a picture 
book. 

Are not our library meetings and institutes 
devoting too much time to the mere me- 
chanical details of the work, and too little 
to the real importance of adult education 
through the public library? Are we not per- 
haps going too far in usurping the privileges 
of the home and the school in our work with 
children? Are we not emphasizing the trivial- 
ities of library work, rather than its dignified 
and serious aspects? 

I trust that you will all believe that I am 
too much interested personally in the advance 
of the interest of the community in library 
work to make any criticism in any other spirit 
than one of suggestive help. Perhaps one so- 
lution of the difficulties would be the estab- 
lishment of state normal library schools, al- 
though it is somewhat doubtful whether the 
present library school courses would provide 
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in the majority of instances the proper sort 
of training to teach one to deal with the more 
practical problems of finance, politics and com- 
munity with the business interests, which are 
really at the basis of success for the small 
library. 

It is gratifying to note that in those states 
where the system of equal franchise rules, 
there is greater activity in the small libraries. 
This is not the place to discuss this question, 
but I should look for great advancement in 
the libraries in the smaller towns when the 
women who are most familiar with the use 
and value of the public library are in a posi- 
tion to influence the appropriations made for 
its support. I write this with full knowledge 
of the disastrous results which have come 
through the political interference of women 
in two of the largest libraries in western equal 
suffrage states. 

How can the large help the little to remedy 
the conditions I have described? It would 
seem that this association, for instance, made 
up, as it is presumed to be, of the more pro- 
gressive of the librarians of the state, includ- 
ing the more efficient of the librarians of the 
smaller libraries, might use its influence in 
several directions. Would not a circular let- 
ter to the high school principals of the state, 
calling attention to the openings in the library 
profession for bright male graduates, and for 
the more practical of the girl graduates, if 
properly worded, bring about some results? 
Would not suitably worded letters to the 
graduates of our state colleges bring forth 
some results? Specific suggestion to these 
latter, stating the existence of our library 
schools, might at least attract the attention of 
those who had not finally decided on their fu- 
ture activity. Would it not be well to make 
more effort to have the state library institutes 
more largely attended by those outside of 
library work, with discussions and papers not 
limited to inside methods, but to the larger 
questions of the influence of the library on the 
men of the community? Would it not be well 
to devote one session of this association to 
the discussion of the influence of the library 
on the practical men of the community and 
the practical questions which confront them? 
Even if it did nothing more, it might crystal- 
lize our ideas of our own shortcomings in this 


respect. 
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AN EMPLOYEES’ LIBRARY—ITS SCOPE 


By JEAN 


I HAVE been advised that there is only one 
thing more ruinous to one’s reputation than 
an absent debut to the American Library 
Association Conference, and that is to inflict 
a maiden paper upon someone else to read. 
But after absorbing some of Mr. Legler’s 
courage and optimism, I cannot refrain from 
treading upon this dangerous ground and 
setting forth a few pet theories. I do not 
know that Sears, Roebuck & Company needs 
an introduction or an explanation, but as the 
character, combined with the magnitude of the 
house, is quite unique, and is such a vital part 
of the library work, the foundation of this 
paper, as well as of the work itself, must of 
necessity be predicated upon some knowledge 
of the house machinery. 

We are dealing with a mail order retail 
house, and this paper will be based upon the 
central plant only. The existence of the out- 
lying factories, not only in Chicago but 
throughout the country, all under the control 
of one corporation, opens up a new field in 
commercial library work, which to my knowl- 


edge has never beer: touched. 

The house handles everything —that does 
not mean the usual stock of a department 
store, but everything that can be bought and 


sold. New opportunities arise as your eye 
wanders down the list of the various depart- 
ments. Our house directory lists over 200 
departments, including jewelry, baby clothes, 
and farm implements. In fact, a home can 
be furnished complete from parlor to stables. 

Besides the merchandise, we have the va- 
rious administration and utility departments, 
which include press rooms, bindery, machine 
shops, shipping rooms, employment depart- 
ment, restaurant, green house, hospital, barber 
shop, chemical laboratory, etc. With this 
cosmopolitan center, condensed under one 
management, there is no limit to library pos- 
sibilities. My experience so far has been that 
everything in print can find a congenial rest- 
ing place somewhere in the house. 

The central plant occupies three square 
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McLeop, House-Librarian, Sears-Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


blocks, including five buildings and a sixth in 
the process of construction. The largest of 
these, the merchandise building, is nine stories 
high and two blocks long, and is a condensed 
village in population and activity. The library 
is located next to one of the most popular sec- 
tions in this building, the employees’ and 
house sales department. In this section em- 
ployees are obliged to call for their personal 
purchases. This is an added convenience and 
a time saving arrangement. The printing 
building, administration building, power house 
and paint factory complete the group of this 
seething little city, and make one wish that a 
branch library might be established in every 
corner. 

Our library is primarily a deposit branch of 
the Chicago Public Library. We have about 
1600 books on deposit, which give us a circula- 
tion of about 4000 a month. In addition to 
that, our daily express service gives us the 
resources of the main library stock, and 
makes it possible to send individual cards 
with specific requests through the station de- 
partment. This is a great help in making out 
lists on special topics, as 25 or 30 books on a 
subject may be listed and drawn one after the 
other without further reference. Our circula- 
tion for these books runs from between 75 to 
100 a day. 

In addition to our public library books, we 
have about a thousand of our own. About 
75 per cent, of this collection is light fiction 
and juvenile books; that is, stories for both 
boys and girls of the intermediate age. Books 
of this character are, of course, in the greatest 
demand, and it is for the right kind of this 
material that we are constantly searching. 
This supplementary collection of our own does 
not in any way detract from our public library 
books, but rather serves as added bait and 
leads to the better books of the public library, 
upon whose resources we depend for our ex- 
istence. 

We subscribe for about 40 monthly and 
weekly periodicals, both technical and popular. 
In addition to these, we have several shelves 
of miscellaneous magazines, composed of 
sent out from the main 
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library, as well as our own old copies, and 
donations from the employees. All of these 
megazines we circulate. In fact, we are in no 
sense a reading room, as the very nature of 

a busy &-hour day and 45-minute lunch period 

will prove. Our charging tray and a few 

pieces of furniture are the only things we 
refuse to let go to the homes or departments. 

In taking charge of the library last fall, I 
realized that there were two distinct phases 
of the work: the commercial or economic, and 
the social—the first to be established, the 
second to be developed —both sides equally 
interesting and offering equal possibilities. 

The commercial value must be established 
not only by becoming familiar with the policy 
of the house, but by codperating with the 
heads of departments and making the library 
felt as a live agent throughout the house. 

Codperation is best established by the ref- 
erence work which can to a large extent be 
created. For instance: One of the buyers in 
the supply department is dealing with two 
agents for rubber bands. The contract is a 
big one. There is much discussion as to 
which make of rubber band will live the 
longer. In self-defence, the buyer telephones 
the library for any information on rubber. 
Right here is the librarian’s chance to make 
or mar. Perhaps this buyer has no library 
card, but at the eleventh hour has thought of 
the library as a last resource. There is one 
sure way to cure him of ever using the library 
again, and to persuade this time-pressed busi- 
ness man that the library is a plaything done 
up in red tape, and that is to send word to 
him that he must come personally to the li- 
brary, sign an application, and wait for the 
book according to our library law. He will 
probably decide to take a chance on the merits 
of the rubber bands, and condemn the library 
as an agent of too slow blood for his pur- 
poses. 

The point is to get the information and to 
get it at once to the right man. If we can 
find something on our own shelves, a boy is 
sent with the book at once, even if he carries 
an encyclopedia with him. If, as often hap- 


pens, we are not so fortunate, a signal of dis- 
tress is sent over the ‘phone to the reference 
librarian at the main library, and she sends 
out material on the next delivery. 

only does this apply to the buyer of 
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rubber bands, but to the chemist who wants 
material on fabrics, textiles and lubricating 
oils; tothe manager of the grocery department, 
on the blending of coffee; to the furniture 
buyer, on cabinet making and period furniture ; 
to the head of the agricultural department, on 
the silo and the traction engine; to the clerk 
in the shipping department, on parcels post; to 
the girl in the correspondence department, on 
punctuation; to the boy in the automobile re- 
pair shop, on the gas engine; and so on in- 
definitely. A memorandum of these requests 
makes a busy day for the weekly visit to the 
reference room at the main library. Books of 
interest on each particular subject are listed, 
even to government bulletins. We have even 
had intrusted to our care material from the 
Public Document Department, and Mr. Leg- 
ler’s liberality has given us an economic value 
that will be the stepping stone to a new work, 
and make the library a factor to be reckoned 
with by the progressive commercial house. 

In our library, as well as in any other, the 
reference work is not confined to the books 
alone. The value of magazine material is an 
old story, but its worth is self-evident in a 
progressive business house whose aim is to 
anticipate future contingencies as well as to 
meet present needs. Before discarding maga- 
zines, all the usable material is appropriated 
and sent to the man or woman interested. 
Not only does this apply to the man’s busi- 
ness, but to his hobbies —a little article for 
instance on poultry raising or photographic 
chemistry will often create public opinion very 
favorable to the library. So far we have not 
kept a clipping file of these articles, but that is 
one of the next steps that could be made quite 
an important feature. 

To keep in touch with the buyers and de- 
partment heads, the newest books on subjects 
of special interest stimulate not only the men 
in charge, who are always ready to respond 
to new ideas, brt arouse new interest among 
all employees and indirectly lead to promotion 
through more efficient work. These books are 
sent right to the department, either to be ex- 
amined with a view to buying, or, if already 
purchased, to be circulated in the department. 
We find that in this way we lose few if any 
books and our time-honored statistics do not 
suffer. 

And so in many little ways it is possible to 
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creep into the commercial life of an immense 
concern; to develop gradually from a con- 
veniemce to a necessity, 

The social side of our work is perhaps a 
misnomer. At least, it is an intangible sort 
of thing that has no name. Our reason for 
existence is the same as for any other public 
library — that is, for the common good. To 
do any grade of work other than simply hand- 
ing the books over the counter, it is necessary 
first of all to become familiar with the per- 
sonnel of our employees. We have about 8500 
and to 
quainted with each is, of course, impossible. 
However, a surprisingly large number can be 
reached on this footing, and the 
question of time combined with a sane demo- 
We do not want our people 


employees, become personally ac- 


rest is a 


cratic attitude. 


to feel that reform through the library is one 
of the rules on the application blank, or that 
the librarian’s stamp of approval must go out 
with every book. 
given. 

Of our 8500 employees, one-half are girls 
varying in education from grammar school to 


Advice, so labeled, is never 


college graduates. One-fifth of this number 
is under 18 years of age. The work with 
this last group is intensely interesting, and can 
be developed in many ways. We have, of 
course, the usual problem, in trying to direct 
from Mary J. Holmes and Southworth to a 
better grade of reading. However, we are 
not working in the dark to the same extent 
as is the usual public library. Our girls are 
all banded together with a common interest, 
and we are at once on the same big plane. 
We have access to them at any time of the 
day. We are a part of the thing most vital 
to them—their daily work and means of sup- 
port. They come to the library during the 
noon hour for a change of scene and to see the 
other girls, as well as to exchange their books. 
We give them books for their parties and 
books for their night-school classes. A girl is 
told by her employer that she will lose her po- 
sition unless she learns to use good English. 
In desperation, she comes to the library, and 
we give her a book, yes, even three books, if 
she needs them, to help her keep her position. 
Another girl must be transferred to a less 
desirable position unless she can increase her 
vocabulary in order to take dictation more 


intelligently. She is advised to come to thé 
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library, and we are there to see that she gets 
the right books. The next time she may come 
without being sent. The girls come to us to 
find out when the lake boats begin their trips, 
as well as to find desirable places in which 
to spend vacations. And so we welcome them 
each time they come, regardless of what their 
errand may be, for we want them to feel that 
the library is theirs, and is a convenience as 
well as a pleasure 

The work with the girls is so varied, and 
tself, that I 


its possibilities 


is such a study in have only 


touched upon Hlowever, a 
book on the subject would n 
but lack of time and consideration for your 


feelings will prevent further comment, and I 


it cover the field, 


of the ways in 
which we try to reach the boys, one-third of 
whom are under 21 years of age. Aside from 
the eternal blot out all Alger 
traces, we have many really interesting phases 
of the work with the boys. We first of all 
can and do have confidence in the boys. We 
can get information as to their 
home conditions if we wish it. We 
in common with them, as with the girls, 
vital interest, the beginning of their 
The influence that can be exerted 
young boys, many of whom are leaving home 
for the first time, and are, so to speak, “men 
among men,” is tremendous. 
ing ambition can be reinforced and a chance 
for “making good” saved by showing a little 
unasked interest. We try to give the boys 
material for both work and play. We 
lists of books on the bulletin boards in vari- 
ous departments, and so call attention to 
books on “choosing a career,” or “business 
efficiency.” Then we make up lists on ath- 
letic sports, interest in which is stimulated 
by our athletic association, whose member- 
ship includes both boys and girls. Many times 
a department is discovered where little or no 
interest is taken in the library. We find that 
the boys and girls from there never come to 
the library, and so we take the library to 
them. In every case the managers are very 
anxious to codperate, and are willing to have 
us send a small collection of light fiction to 
the time clerk’s desk. She circulates these as 


will simply outline just a few 


vigilance to 


necessary 

have, 

their 
careet 


over these 


Oiten a waver- 


post 


she wishes. So far, we have lost no books in 
this way, and in every instance new borrowers 


have been the direct result. 
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Many of the boys have been obliged to leave 
school before entering high school or even the 
upper grades, and in many ways we can sup- 
plement their lack of school training—espe- 
cially if we can discover a gleam of interest 
in any one subject, such as mechanics, elec- 
tricity or history. 

All our work, our aims, and our possibili- 
ties are crystallized in our Library Bulletin, 
a home product in every sense of the word. 
The direct object of this little publication is 
to attract all ages and all classes of our em- 
ployees. It is sent to every department, and 
from there distributed personally. We try to 
have in each issue a section to appeal to popu- 
lar demand, as well*as to promote some spe- 
cial feature. We hope to make this bulletin a 
strong factor in our work, a lever that will 
gauge not only the circulation of our books, 
but will be the connecting link between the 
library and the employees, and make it the 
medium of a new energy and a new enthusi- 
asm radiating from our small quarters to 
every activity of the plant. 

And so, in these few pages, I have tried 
to show that the commercial house library, 
although in its infancy, has come to stay. 
And as the pioneering becomes more and 
more an established fact in library work, more 
commercial houses will recognize the need. 
They will be more than ready to respond to 
the progressive public libraries, whose efforts 
to expand and to bring their resources to the 
very centers of civic activity will thus estab- 
lish a more intelligent relationship and effi- 
cient codperation with their very means of 


support. 
A STRANGER AT LIVERPOOL 


By Epwarp F. Srevens, Director and Libra- 
rian, Pratt Institute Free Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To be consciously a foreigner in an assem- 
blage of English-speaking people; to be an 
onlooker merely at a library conference; to be 
an out-sider among librarians was the unique 
condition of an American librarian at Liver- 
pool during the L. A, U. K. conference the 
first week of September. 

Liverpool itself seemed strange enough those 
summer days. Intermittent driving rains; in- 
cessant tearing winds; fog, smoke, and cold 
made the city (none too gay at its best) un- 
usually and undeservedly cheerless. Even the 
Englishmen, hardened as they are to vagaries 
of climate, were scarcely reconciled to so 
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much of the unrelenting wet and blow. But 
the indomitable British spirit took only slight 
cognizance of adverse weather conditions, and 
the program was carried through in every 
detail without the least hesitation — picnics, 
drives, and excursions according to schedule. 

It was, of course, the indoor sessions that 
meant most for the stranger from over sea, 
and upon these the weather had very little 
effect beyond emphasizing the advantage of 
being under cover. 

The meetings began auspiciously with an at- 
tendance of nearly four hundred on Tuesday 
morning, Sept. 3. opening with a most able 
inaugural address by Councillor F. J. Leslie, 
the new president of the Association. Mr. 
Leslie reviewed the tremendous growth of 
Liverpool and the development of its libraries 
since 1883, when the Association last met 
there. He dwelt at length upon the import- 
ance of libraries as public universities, and 
the necessity of convincing the people and 
the authorities of this importance. “The libra- 
rian, as a university professor, and not as a 
teacher, must lead his people to the starting 
point of their study and leave them to pursue 
their course without attempting to impose his 
knowledge upon them.” His theme was not 
hew in conception, but the presentation of it 
was fresh and marked by the power of a fin- 
ished speaker and the discernment of a legal 
mind. Throughout the conference Mr. Les- 
lie’s address was recognized as the most force- 
ful contribution to the meetings. 

Early in that morning session came Mr. 
G. T. Shaw’s paper, entitled “Open access — 
an experiment.” Mr. Shaw is chief librarian 
at Liverpool, and his views were awaited with 
interest. An experiment was it? —still an 
experiment in England! What should make 
an American feel further from home than to 
find himself where open access in libraries was 
still in the experimental and debatable stage! 
Yes, Liverpool had given the matter a fair 
trial, Mr. Shaw asserted. It was only a 
“system of issue,” after all. No increase in 
circulation was encouraged by open access, 
nor did it induce new readers. It afforded ex- 
ceptional facilities for theft, and did not re- 
quire a smaller staff, whereas less help could 
be afforded the readers by the staff than in 
the closed régime. The only safe conclusions 
were that while the new Carnegie branches in 
Liverpool were doing very well under the open 
access plan, there were no reasons for going 
to any expense to change the arrangements of 
the older establishments Then, too. open ac- 
cess discouraged the sale of printed catalogs, 
and so was a menace from a financial point 
of view (Stranger still to a stranger’s ears!) 

Was it surprising, then, that Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast, the honorary secretary of the Associa- 
tion, should have referred to Mr. Shaw's 

per as a “Humorous contribution”? Yet 

r. C. W. F. Goss, of Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute, London, vigorously attacked open ac- 
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cess in extravagance of denunciation. He told 
a pitiful tale of how, under his own observa- 
tion, several copies of a book had been mu- 
tilated to make a single one rid of library 
marks so as to become salable! It was only 
poor Dillon’s trick who gave the New York 
and Brooklyn libraries a little trouble three 
or four years ago, but who in doing so gave 
the open shelves argument not the slightest 
jar. Mr. Goss was not spared, though, by 
speakers who followed in the discussion, who 
in defending open access gave its foe a terrific 
rakimg over. Then it was that the American 
took heart again! It was refreshing to know 
that there were those in England who held 
that open access was “as much of an ex <peri- 
ment as electric lighting.” 

Wednesday’s session was opened by Mr. E. 
Wyndham Hulme, librarian of the Patent Of- 
fice Library, London, who presented the sub 
ject of “Current serial digests and indexes 
of pure and applied science His paper had 
been prepared in collaboration with Dr 
Charles Kinzbrunner, of the International In- 
stitute of Bibliography, London, with whom 
he had issued as an appendix to the paper a 
printed “Class catalogue”* of technical digests 
and indexes. In an adjoining room was 
shown a most interesting and informing ex- 
hibit of the journals which contained abstracts 
or references to the current literature of the 
special subjects to which they were devoted 

Mr. Hulme mentioned the great efforts put 
forth for indexing technical information, not 
ably the work of the Concilium Bibliograph 
icum at Zurich, the International Institute of 
Technical Bibliography, and the “International 
catalogue of scientific literature,” but he felt 
the need of some general codperative effort 
to prevent duplication and on a scale that 
should put the matter within the reach of the 
average public library. The “Class catalogue” 
referred to was a masterly, thorough, and 
painstaking effort, a pamphlet of 40 octavo 
pages, with annotations of great value to ref 
erence librarians in technology 

Mr. Ernest A. Savage, librarian of the Wal- 
lasey Public Libraries, in the same _ session 
read a very thoughtful paper on the “Cost of 
education and its effect upon the library 
movement.” Here again the remoteness from 
America was felt, as Mr. Savage enlarged 
upon the “rates” and the dissatisfied “rate 
payer” that in England seemed everywhere 
to limit the possibilities of library develop- 
ment. 

The most original innovation proposed at 
the conference was Mr. Jast’s suggested treat- 
ment of periodicals in his paper on the “Su- 
perstition of the bound volume.” It was 
rather a bold idea of his to quit binding pe- 
riodicals “just because they are periodicals,” 
and to extract articles of importance and 
bring together continuations running through 
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several numbers, binding such in manila, 
treating them as books, and then keeping the 
rest of the magazine as “pamphlets with the 
others of the set.” His plan and his reasons 
for it were original, but failed to elicit favor 
from his listeners. 

To notice all of the papers submitted would 
be impossible within the scope of this remin 
iscence. They were consistently able and 
their authors were competent men, who had 
convictions, in themselves noteworthy, that 
were presented in a manner to command at- 
tention. They provoked debate, too, debate 
of an inspiring sort. Men on the floor an- 
swered the challenge from the platform with 
spirit and, in most cases, with the evident 
knowledge and capacity that carried authority. 
The conduct of the meetings under the capa- 
ble control of President Leslie was well-nigh 
faultless. 

To an A. L. A, member the program seemed 
characterized by strength and finish through 
out 

The formal contributions by 
resentatives announced upon the 
were not realized for ps reasons, 
but happily Miss Annie Carroll Moore, super- 
visor of children’s na in the New York 
Public Library, was attending the conference, 
and she was invited to tell without formality 
of her work in America Mis. was 
fortunate in being able to procure a set of 
lantern slides duplicating t! » made from the 
Child Welfare pictures o New York Pub 
he Library, and her story attractively px 
tured and gracefully related was a delightful 
feature of the conference There were doubt 
ers present, however, who were disposed to 
poke fun at the “posing of children for adver 
tising effect,” but that was only a revelation 
of the wide difference still existing between 
children’s librarianship in England and Amer 
ica, both in the nature of the problem and in 
the manner of dealing with it 

Visiting the branch libraries proved a very 
interesting tour of inspection, especially to the 
“foreign” element who in this case were the 
visiting librarians, and not by any means tl 
people for whom the branches estab 
lished 

There are eleven of 
uted over a wide area, 
made possible by Mr 
nificence. The newest ones are 
the “safe-guarded 
the Walton branch, 


American rep- 
program 


Moore 


were 


these branches distrib 
more than half of them 
Andrew Carnegie’s mu- 
operated on 
open-access system.” At 
which was new, attractive, 
and typical, the “safe-guarding” was especially 
manifest in the children’s room Here the 
green tiled walls safe-guarding against soiled 
fingers were bookless, but sanitary. Within a 
high enclosure were the books themselves, 
stacked behind wire gratings through which 
the children were expected to point to make 
known their wants. This was original, surely, 
from an American point of view! 

The ventilation and light planning was ex- 
ceptionally good in this branch, and devices 
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for introducing air without causing draughts 
were admirable. In exterior design nearly all 
of these branch buildings illustrated that fine 
English feeling for architectural appropriate- 
ness, which caused them to look like attractive 
homes for books and readers rather than to 
suggest classical temples of learning accord- 
ing to the prevailing pretentious American 
manner. 

A visit to the stupendous new Cathedral 
Church of Liverpool, in rapid process of erec- 
tion, was an impressive diversion. In the 
hands of the younger Gilbert Scott the new 
Gothic is having brilliant expression. The 
Lady Chapel, which is now finished, is a jewel 
of Gothic interpretation. The workmen were 
about to begin the reredos for the cathedral 
chancel, for which alone a Liverpool lady had 
given £10,000. The proud announcement of 
this generous gift awakened a question in the 
mind of an American, as to whether the 
munificent in England, who everywhere con- 
stantly devote large sums to the beautiful pur 
pose of adorning and restoring new and old 
religious monuments, might be interested on 
more frequent occasions to erect, endow, and 
encourage public libraries in their various lo- 
calities. To an Englishman, a library trustee, 
this question revealed a lack of comprehen- 
sion of the spirit of the English well-to-do. 
A reredos is inspirational, sacred, it appeals 
to the higher aspirations; but as for public 
library buildings “let the rates take care of 
them.” But the rates are fixed and the public 
library movement in England is undoubtedly 
badly hampered by their limitations. It is true 
that the L. A. U. K. are to urge upon Parlia- 
ment an extension of the rates of twopence 
in the pound (double the present), but “no- 
body has the slightest idea that the measure 
will pass,” they say. Such confident expecta- 
tion of failure certainly deserves no disap- 
pointment. 

“America is overdoing the public library 
matter” was a sentiment heard at the Liver- 
pool conference. It may be that Englishmen 
are not in earnest about library extension as 
Americans are and must be by the nature of 
their problem. 

Early last summer an American librarian 
stood in the nave of Wells Cathedral ab- 
sorbed in the details of its architectural work- 
manship. He was approached by an English 
gentleman, who revealed the fact that he was 
a Cambridge graduate and interested keenly 
in architecture, Without suspecting the Amer- 
ican’s profession but quickly his nationality, 
he ventured to criticise Mr. Carnegie for be- 
ing so short-sighted as to thrust public libra- 
ries upon people “who don’t want them,” when 
he might do so much greater service by be- 
stowing his millions upon the noble cathedrals 
to keep them in repair. It was the reredos as 
against the public library, and the argument 
of this “cultivated Englishman” was as un- 
answerable as it was hopeless. 

It is possible that in England they really do 
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not need or desire the public library as much 
as we do in America. It was that sense of 
difference in the national conviction and point 
of view that made the American librarian a 
stranger at Liverpool. 


COORDINATION IN BOOK PURCHAS- 
ING 


IN commenting on the recently issued proof 
edition of the check list of collections relating 
to European history, Dr. Richardson, chair- 
man of the committee on bibliography of the 
American Historical Association having this 
compilation in hand, says: 

“One can see at once that the point of this 
particular coSperative index lies in coOpera- 
tive selection, even more than in the interloan, 
and one familiar with library work can read 
on every page the lesson. The work on this 
is simply a sample, and a very small sample, 
of what ought to be done on a large scale 
I figure that the twenty-five or thirty libraries 
which are together spending $1,000,000 a year 
for books, and purchasing in a miscellaneous 
way, get much the same results shown in this 
list, which shows that there are three hundred 
and forty-eight of the collections in this list, 
of which the North Atlantic states have from 
two to nine, copies each, while there is no 
copy in any other part of the country. It 
often happens that there will be several copies 
in Boston, New York or Chicago, and no 
copies anywhere else in the country 

“Between universities it is, of course, be- 
ginning to be recognized that no library, how- 
ever great, will ever be quite independent of 
all the rest. At present there are not a dozen 
libraries which have so much as ten per cent. 
of the collections given in the ‘European his- 
tory collections,’ and it will be a crime against 
national economy if much more than twelve 
ever have as many as half of these collections. 
There are, it is said, 786 institutions doing 
work of college grade in the United States. 
Of these, every one should have about five 
per cent. of the titles in this list. As a matter 
of fact, probably 700 have less than one per 
cent. Above five per cent., however, it is not 
economy for most good-sized colleges to think 
of a full equipment, even up to one-half the 
necessary books. The occasional use of the 
rest can be had by borrowing of other libraries 
at less cost than the interest on the invest- 
ment in the book and the cost of its storage, 
provided there are copies within reasonable 
geographical distance. The same principle ap- 
plies more or less even among the very large 
libraries. To attempt to build every university 
library up into a complete apparatus in itself 
is to attempt the impossible. Even the inde- 
pendent attempts of a dozen libraries to reach 
approximately this stage results in enormous 
expense of unnecessary duplication, while there 
are stil! tremendous lacks common to all. 

“The remedy for this is systematic codpera- 
tion between the thirty libraries which spend 
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$1,000,000 a year for books. The definite as- 
sumption of certain classes of books by certain 
libraries, and the distribution of copies to be 
purchased, so that each geographical locality 
shall have a copy instead of massing the same, 
would increase the efficiency result by much 
more than the cost of organization. 

“The method is one very simple and obvi- 
ous, well tried out and best exemplified in the 
city directories, and especially the New York 
City Telephone Directory. Compiling a joint 
catalog of thirty large libraries, and adding to 
this all the rare books which any of the 
smaller libraries may be able to contribute, 
seems like a big undertaking, but altogether 
too much fuss ts made about the difficulties 
of such an enterprise. It would be a large and 
expensive proposition, but organized with effh- 
ciency, it would save its whole cost at two 
points and produce an added efficiency of sev- 
eral times at least the cost, although this is 
a matter hard to estimate. As brief title cata- 
log it would save each library more than all 
the overhead costs of editing and printing. It 
would enable each library to get fifty per cent. 
more of the books of first importance by re- 
lieving it of so much expenditure for books 
of second importance, and for the twenty lead- 
ing universities in graduate work to be able to 
turn with a single expenditure of time to cer- 
tain information as to from two to five times 
the books in its own library would be an 
incredible addition to the potential work of 
research in this country. The mere saving of 
time to skilled and highly paid professors 
effected by this would be worth more than the 
whole cost of the enterprise; and when it is 
considered how much the ability to reach the 
books adds to the value of the result of re- 
search, the total net gain to national scholar- 
ship would have to be multiplied. 

“Of course, codperative book selection by 
specialization in topics is a good deal prac- 
tised in many cities and towns, either con- 
sciously or by unconscious differentiation. 
How far this matter could be applied to pop- 
ular libraries and to classes of books which 
would be used in every library if they had 
them, is a question, but for all libraries which 
furnish the tools for research work, even in 
the simpler sense of advanced reference work, 
matters could be a great deal helped by sys- 
tematic codperative selection.” 

This check list, of 114 pages, though uncor- 
rected, has been issued in the nature of an 
exhibit to the December report of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association (LiBRARY JOURNAL, 
1912, p. 88), and Dr. Richardson, in the preface, 
notes that, “owing to the large purchasing of 
sets in this list during the past year [1911] 
by certain libraries, the net situation as to the 
use of these sets in this country has been a 
good deal improved, but the problems of geo- 
graphical distribution, the distribution of the 
burden of lending and of competition for 
copies, are still serious, and in some respects 
the matter of competition has been aggravated 
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by this list. It is thought likely, however, by 
some of those most affected, that this pro- 
visional edition, giving the location of copies, 
will serve in some degree as a guide to what 
it is not necessary for a given library to pur- 
chase, as well as guide for purchasing, and 
will, at the same time, draw off from Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and the other largest libraries, 
some of the burden of lending, by indicating 
the use of the smaller libraries,so far as their 
collections extend.” Ninety libraries have co- 
Operated in this list, and these include prac- 
tically all libraries of first and second im- 
portance, 


THE PRUSSIAN UNION 
AND THE CATALOG OF 
MUNICH LIBRARY 


DiscUSSION OF CONVENTION Ot 
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LIBRARIANS* 


Tue work on the Prussian union catalog 
has proceeded far enough to insure its ulti 
mate completion.t However, it was not a 
Prussian but a German union catalog that 
Treitschke, Kochenddérffer, Dziatzko, each of 
course according to his individual ideas, wished 
for and advocated.t “A Prussian union cat- 
alog is and always will be fragmentary. The 
treasures of the German libraries are to be 
found to a great extent outside of Prussia. 
It would be regrettable should the necessity of 
participating in such a great and productive 
scientific enterprise be recognized too late.” 
Thus Dr. K. Molitor, of Munster, i, W., de- 
clares himself in favor of extending the work 
carried on by the Prussian libraries.§ Dr. P 
Schwenke, Dr. Kayser and others have ex 
pressed the same view on several occasions, 
and they are ardently propagating their cause 

Yielding to these endeavors, and especially 
following the suggestion of Dr. Fick, of Be 
lin, the library of Munich (the Hof- und Staats 
bibliothek) consented to compare a section of 
its own catalog with that of the Berlin library 
with a view of ascertaining the possible ex- 
tent of the benefit that might be derived from 
such coéperation. Dr. Otto Glaunig was 
placed in charge of this work, of which he 
gives an account in an address before the re 
cent German librarians’ convention 

In comparing the section (Breit-Bremi), 
Dr. Glaunig finds the P. U. C. (Prussian 


* Reported in Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
July-August, 1912. 

+ For its history see: K. Fick. 
tral catalog (Gesammtkatalog), 
Dec., 1904, Pp. C. 105-112. 

t v. Treitschke Die Kel. Bibliothek in 
1884, vol. 53, pp. [473] 
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lin. Preussische Jahrbicher, 
492.—K. Koc hendorffter. Ein Gesammtkatalog der 
deutschen  Bibliotheken Preussische Jahrbucher, 
1884, vol. 54, pp. (168)-174 Deiatzko Die Cen- 
tralisation der Kataloge deutscher Bibliotheken. 
Zentralblatt fir Bibliothckswesen, 1884, pp. 261-267. 

§ Zu den Vorschlagen betre'fend cinheitlichen Zet- 
tledruck. 1. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1905, 
Pp. 135 
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union catalog) superior in quantity, the M. C. 
(the Munich catalog) in quality, and cites as 
example the fact that the P. U. C. excludes 
orientalia, university and school _publica- 
tions, maps, juvenile literature, publications 
for special occasions, religious tracts, publica- 
tions of societies, reprints without title-page, 
while the M. C. omits music only. The P. U. 
C., contrary to the practice of the M. C., gives 
cross-references for the authors of prefaces 
and introductions, but it refers only to a lim- 
ited extent from editors, translators, illustra- 
tors, composers, recompilers, etc., for which 
cross-references are always given in the M. C. 
Both analyze additions to serial publications, 
but while the M. C. also adds each addition as 
it comes in on the series card, the P. U. C. 
has only a temporary entry for the series on 
which only the part from which the set was 
first cataloged is given. The bibliographical 
notes of the P, U. C. are too limited, and its 
cards are too small. 

The section of the P. U. C. contained 604 
main entries and 112 cross-references, of which 
176 main entries and 56 references were found 
in the M. C. The P. U. C. was increased by 
281 main entries and 62 references for works 
possessed by the Munich library, but which 
were not represented in the former. Thus it 
is evident that the incorporation of the M. C 
in the P. U. C. would be a great gain for the 
latter. But what would be the advantage to 
the M. C.? While the M. C. is well con- 


ducted and kept up to date, Dr. Glaunig ad- 
mits that a general revision would do no harm. 
Such revision would be the natural and prob- 
ably the greatest gain derived from the pro- 
posed participation in the intended G. U. C. 
(German union catalog). 

But would not the price paid for this gain 


be t creat ? What use could the M _wA 
make of a G. U. C.? This, according to Dr 
Glaunig, depends on the form in which it ulti- 
mately will be offered to the German libraries. 
If it is not printed, Munich will not be inter- 
ested in having a copy of its catalog at Berlin. 
We certainly have to concede to the Munich 
library the right of its own opinion in this 
matter, but suppose the other German libraries 
desire that the Berlin bureau of information 
(Central bureau) be enabled to inform them 
that a certain book is to be found in Munich 
without losing valuable time by first sending 
out search letters? Dr, Glaunig later in his 
address pays a high tribute to this bureau, and 
even suggests that all the governments of Ger- 
many subsidize it, but as said before, if the 
G. U. C. is not to be printed the Munich li- 
brary does not care to support the bureau by 
participating in the G. U. C. and thus giving 
the Berlin library a duplicate of its own cat- 
alog, although it is self-evident that the bu- 
reau must depend for speedy information on 
just such duplicates of the catalogs of all Ger- 
man libraries, the sum of which will make up 
the G. U. C. But suppose the G. U. C. is to 
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be printed? Even after it has been completed 
in manuscript it will not be ready for print 
without further detailed revision. Then the 
question arises whether it is to be printed on 
cards or in book form. The referee agrees 
with Dr. Kunert, who attempted to show by 
means of statistics, that the size of such a cat- 
alog would be so immense that hardly any 
German library except the Royal Library of 
Berlin would be able to house it.* He infers, 
therefore, that the G. U. C. would be of no 
advantage at all to any other library. No 
doubt a G. U, C. in card form would be too 
large for some small institutions, but in fact 
it would not even be necessary for any library 
except the Royal Library of Berlin to possess 
a complete copy of it, since the Central bureau 
will be able to give within a day or two to 
any German library information concerning 
all institutions in the country. If all other 
libraries would keep complete copies the bu- 
reau would certainly cease to be a necessity 
or even to be of use. Munich will not par- 
ticipate even if the G. U. C. is printed on 
cards, and the only possibility is that it be 
published in book form, which Dr. Glaunig 
believes a most uneconomical undertaking be 
cause the material, as a mere bibliography, 
can be found more complete in the catalogs of 
the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, of Heinsius, Kayser, etc. Of course, 
it can be considered and used as a bibliogra- 
phy, but first of all it was intended as a cat 
alog, which is quite a different proposition, 
and as Milkau expresses it, has to do with th 
“inventories of the libraries” represented by 
it.t As the G. U. C. would be antiquated as 
soon as published, and supplements would 
soon be required, it most likely will be pub 
lished on cards. 

Next we are shown what service Dr. Glau 
nig thinks the Munich library would have to 
render. The section of the M. C. compared 
with the P. U. C. contained 273 catalog 
leaves, the time required for the work of com 
paring was 98 hours. The entire M. C. has 
about 2430 times 273 leaves, which to compare 
would would take 
one person 6267 weeks or about 139 years, 2 
persons about 70, 4 persons 35, 8 persons about 
18 years to finish the work. Taking assistants 
at a moderate salary of about 3000 marks, the 
work would cost about half a million marks, 
an expense certainly not proportionate to th 
gain offered by the G. U. C., a gain that is 
equal to zero. Out of about 663,400 entries 
only 273, t.¢., about 1/2430 were compared 
Can such a test be really considered as au 
thority for the conclusions drawn from it or 
for the figures computed in accordance with 
it? Dr. Boysen, of Leipzig, ventures the re- 


require 238,140 hours. It 


*Zu Ermans Vorschlag einer einheitlichen Katalog! 
sierung der preussischen Bibliotheken. I. Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1904, pp. (537])-544- 

+ Centralkataloge und Titeldrucke, XX. Beiheft sum 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, p. 4. 
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mark that those “terrible figures have been 
reached in a fashion somewhat scrupulous 
even for Munich,” which statement — very 
modest and indulgent — applies not only to the 
figures, but in no less degree to all conclu- 
sions drawn from this test. We will agree to 
this more readily when we learn something 
about the character of the material compared. 
To describe it | can do no better than quote 
Dr. Glaunig himself: “Among the 716 cards 
(entries) of the P. U. C. which were com- 
pared with the 273 leaves (entries) of the cor- 
responding section of the M. C. were found 
55 entries for sermons and literature intended 
for special occasions,* 48 for old works of less 
than 20 leaves, and 185 for modern works of 
not more than about 100 pages. Adding to 
these 288 entries 8 for catalogs of the firm 
Breithaupt in Kassel and 32 for catalogs of 
the publishing house Breitkopf und Hartel in 
Leipzig, we reach with 328 entries for a liter- 
ature that is very little encouraging and as a 
whole of little importance, nearly half of the 
total entries of the entire section.” 

Dr. Boysen expresses the fear that the P. 
U. C. will always remain fragmentary if the 
Royal Library of Munich keeps aloof, set- 
ting an example for the smaller libraries of 
other German states to do the same. That 
Bavaria’s step in this matter would be of the 
greatest influence is shown by the decision 
of the Saxon government, according to which 
the libraries at Leipzig and Dresden are to 
wait for others to join them before they at- 
tempt participation in the G. U. C. Neverthe- 
less Saxony’s official libraries are to partici- 
pate as soon as possible, for the Leipzig and 
Dresden libraries have carried on comparative 
tests similar to those of the Munich library, 
and they have reached conclusions quite con- 
trary to those arrived at by the latter. For 
some time they have been sending about fifty 
entry leaves a week to Berlin for comparison 
with the P. U. C. and in consequence many an 
author’s name has been decided, many pseud- 
onyms and anonyms settled, many works 
proven to be incomplete, in short about 25% 
corrections have thus been effected in_ their 
catalogs. So beneficial has been the result of 
this comparison that it is considered highly 
desirable to have it continued, yet to quote 
Dr, Boysen, “the costs accruing from it are 
equal to zero.” Of course the leaves of the 
catalog of Leipzig and Dresden were sent to 
Berlin and the actual work of comparing the 


union 
groups also religious 


“According to a previous statement the 


catalog excludes besides other 
tracts, literature intended for special occasions, etc., 
while the present description of the section com- 
pated mentions such material as being part of its 
contents This seeming contradiction might possibly 
be explained by the supposition that the P. U. C., 
ipasmuch as it includes the catalog of the Berlin 
library, still contains such literature which is to be 
removed in a later revision, probably previous to the 
printing of the G. U. C Rut this would mean that 
the section used for a test that is to be of the most 
far-reaching consequences contained about & per cent 
“dead timber,”’ which is aot to be expected. 
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catalogs was done by the staff of the Berlin 
library. The salaries for one or two assistants 
would have to be provided for by the Saxon 
government for ten years to carry on and 
complete the work of comparison. Dr. Boysen 
closed his remarks with the following appeal 
in favor of the G. U. C.: “A [German] union 
catalog is without doubt desirable, even 
though it has to be admitted that separate cat- 
alogs for Prussia and Bavaria have their ad- 
vantages. But why shall we create a new 
“Main”-line? Rather wait a while and unite 
all in one work. This is the aim for which 
we must strive, since Prussia has already ac- 
complished so great a work. Of course, con- 
sidering the many tasks which the Munich 
library has and will have to perform, it will 
be difficult to assume still another, but this 
new one should be organized independently 
from the regular work. It will be a proposi- 
tion exceptionally beneficial to the general in- 
terest of the entire German literary world.” 

In order to prevent a misconception of Dr. 
Glaunig’s statement, Dr. Schnorr von Carols- 
feld, director of the Munich library, explains 
that the former’s words are not to be taken 
as an absolute refucal of the Munich library 
to participate in the proposed G. U. C., but 
merely as an academic discussion of the ques- 
tion, inviting criticism and suggestions toward 
a solution. 

Such a statement from the head of the 
Munich hbrary, although it is somewhat in 
definite and vague, might be considered as 
admitting at least a ray of hope. Its author 
evidently realized this himself, and in order 
to disillusion those who might have been mis 
led he closes by saying that “Conditions in 
Bavaria are somewhat different from those of 
other states. Many of the other libraries 
have not yet a satisfactory catalog to be used 
as a foundation in the comparison for the 
G. U. C. Bavaria needs a Bavarian union cat- 
alog, and for Bavaria it is important to know 
where to turn within Bavaria for books not 
found in Munich. No doubt the creation of 
a G. U. C. is of the greatest consequence for 
the German literary world, but for the Bava 
rians the cataloging of the Bavarian libraries 
comes first.” Dixit! JOHANNES MATTERN 


\ UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


ANOTHER interesting and promising under 
taking, as discussed at the recent convention 
of German librarians, is the “Gesamtver- 
zeichnis der an den deutschen Bibliotheken 
laufend gehaltenen Zeitschriften,’ as cited by 
Dr. Fick in his report to the convention. It 
is intended to become a union list of period 
icals currently kept by all German libraries, 
including libraries of the various branches of 
the government, public libraries and even pri 
vate collections America has the Catalogue 
of scientific and technical periodicals, 1665 
by H. C. Bolton, first published in 
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1885, second edition 1897; Austria the “Gen- 
eralkatolog der laufenden periodischen Druck- 
schriften an den Osterreichischen Universitats- 
und Studienbibliotheken, den Bibliotheken der 
technischen Hochshulen, der Hochschule fiir 
Bodencultur, des Gymnasiums in Zara, des 
Gymnasiums in Troppau und der Handels- 
und nautischen Akademie in Triest, 1898": 
Switzerland, the “Zeitschriften-Verzeichnis der 
schweizerischen Bibliotheken umfassend die im 
Jahre 1902 gehaltenen Periodica und Serien, 
1904," of which a new edition will soon appear ; 
and by the middle of the year 1914 the Central 
bureau of Berlin expects to give to Germany 
a list of all current periodicals kept in about 
4oo German libraries and containing about 
13,500 titles. There exist at present a number 
of local and even previncial lists, all of which 
will be included in and naturally superseded 
by that promised for 1914. The publication of 
the intended union list would diminish the 
work of the Central bureau to a considerable 
extent, as the demand for information con- 
cerning periodicals has been very great. On 
the other hand it would mean a saving of time 
for all libraries, as search would have to be 
made only in one alphabetical arrangement. 

So far the titles for all periodicals of the 
Royal Library of Berlin and of the library of 
Munich have been interfiled in one alphabet, 
forming a union list for the two institutions. 
To this alphabet the titles for the periodicals 
of the Prussian universities (except Marburg 
and Miinster) have been added, with such 
titles as have been ascertained through search 
letters sent by the Central bureau in response 
to the various demands for information. This 
list, still fragmentary, will be sent to the larger 
libraries of Dresden, Darmstadt, Hamburg, 
Stuttgart, Weimar, Schwerin, Bremen, Olden- 
burg and others, and to the remaining Prus- 
sian and all other German universities for 
comparison and addition of titles. The smaller 
institutions will receive proofs and their addi- 
tions will be included while the list is in print. 
The number of the libraries contributing 
would be about 300. But according to the 
Central bureau about 25% of the periodicals 
asked for by those seeking information or 
given in the various bibliographies have not 
been located in these 300 institutions, and a 
search will be made for them in public and 
private libraries 

Details of entry and order of titles have not 
been settled. According to Dr. Fick imprint 
dates indicating what a certain library has of 
a certain periodical are not essential, since in 
case a volume is wanting the Central bureau 
will soon locate it in another institution. 
Place of publication is required to differen- 
tiate between publications having the same 
title. The size can be omitted except in the 
titles of the Berlin and Munich libraries, 
where the notations for quartos and folios are 
to be adopted as given. In form of entry 
Berlin and Munich agree, following the Prus- 
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sian instructions, and since the latter are used 
by the majority of the larger libraries, it seems 
that no general objection to the form of entry 
is to be expected. Regarding the order of 
titles it is hardly possible to please all par- 
ticipants. Dr. Fick recommends that the list 
follow the rules of filing of the P. I. not be- 
cause he thinks they are better than the Bava- 
rian or other methods, but because their ac 
ceptance would simplify matters. In order to 
facilitate the use of the list an exhaustive in 
dex is to be added. 

The question of what kind of periodicals are 
to be admitted or excluded Dr. Fick answers 
by suggesting that the line of cleavage be 
tween scientific, i.e., learned periodicals and 
such devoted to pastime and devotional liter- 
ature be strictly drawn. 

In indicating the libraries possessing a jour 
nal the numbers 1-100 are to be used for 
those with more than 100,000 volumes, the 
smaller institutions and private collections will 
be represented by the first letters of the names 
of the cities in which they are located. Sev 
eral libraries of the same city are to be num 
bered in alphabetical order. The same system 
is used at present in the P. U. C. and by the 
Central bureau, and its approval by the libra- 
ries concerned is greatly desirable, but any 
objection to the ominous 13 will be met with 
sympathy. Dr. Fick mentions as another pos- 
sible system a combination of letters and fig 
ures, thus B 1 would stand for the Royal 
Library of Berlin; M 1 for the Munich library, 
instead of number 12 according to the present 
plan: S 1 for the Strassburg university and 
state library instead of 13, which is its present 
notation. 

It is of course out of question to indicate 
all libraries possessing a certain journal. The 
possession by the Berlin and the Munich libra 
ries is given wherever possible. If a periodical 
is found in only one of these, its possession 
by one other library is to be indicated. In 
case neither of the two has the publication, 
preference is given to public libraries with an 
organized inter-library loan service. But in 
order to leave a way open to add later on more 
libraries to the limited notations as given ac 
cording to the present plan, the titles of the 
periodicals will be provided with consecutive 
numeration so that a supplementary, list of 
numbers may be added in which more library 
notations may be entered if desired. Thus, as 
Dr. W. Riedner, of Munich, reporting on the 
same subject, expresses it, the proposed union 
list is to indicate not all, but only two places 
where a journal is to be found. He considers 
this as decidedly advantageous to the libraries 
not indicated, since the trend of inter-library 
loans naturally will be toward the two men 
tioned, and as things stand, mainly toward 
Berlin and Munich. To keep the list up to 
date, Dr. Riedner suggests supplements pub 
lished more frequently than biennially, as in 
tended at present. JoHANNeES MATTEeRN 
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N. Y. STATE EDUCATION BUILDING — 
DEDICATION EXERCISES 


Two days of sessions preceded the dedica 
tory exercises of the New York State Educa- 
tion Building, the new home of the new State 
Library. At the first session, on Tuesday, 
Oct, 5, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, as Chancellor ot 
the University of the State of New York, in 
making the opening remarks referred to the 
great educational work which the state has 
been undertaking “We are proud that this 
splendid provision for our work began, oF 
seemed to us to begin as a sign of the state’s 
satisfaction with the unity of educational ef- 
fort through all its borders which it had at 
last attained. Its purpose has constantly been 
to secure efficiency by centralizing and coor 
dinating all its educational work.” He ac- 
knowledged_ the helpful sympathy of those 
who had aided in rebuilding the library 

Dr. John Christopher Schwab. librarian of 
Yale University, gave an address on “The 
library and educational and_ social service.” 
“My topic, broadly stated, is the suggested in- 
terrelation of the accumulation of wealth and 
the accumulation of knowledge in our coun- 
try’s history, and their relation to the educa- 
tion of the people in a common devotion to 
the public good. This two-fold accumulation 
has gone on side by side Each has been de- 
pendent upon the other. A study of that in- 
terrelation cannot but ennoble the one and 
vivify the other. 

“The Library School of this state, whose 
twenty-five years of service we are commem- 
orating to-day, has the proud record of lead- 
ing the world in effectively training the leaders 
in the library world of America No nobler 
task awaits a great library than that of offer- 
ing a helping hand to the thousands of new- 
comers, and especially to their children, either 
in its own quarters, OT through the multitude 
of small libraries affliated with it, or through 
kindred agencies for social betterment, like 
the churches or settlements. The Italian day 
laborer and his wife quickly learn to adopt 
our standards of material living, as soon as 
they get an economic foothold in this country. 
Their children must look to schools and libra- 
ries to teach them the proper standards of in- 
tellectual life, which they can and must adopt 
Their parents may be able to teach them the 
proper consumption of saterial goods, but 
who is to prescribe the mental diet ’ 

“As long as the world stands, the greatest 
contributions to its W elfare and advancement 
will not be rewarded in dollars and cents 
Such a great institution as this state library 
borrows ideas and methods from the indus- 
trial world, and puts them to effective use in 
advancing knowledge 

“The shortening of the work-day is one of 
the most gratifying movements of the country, 
hecause it offers to all increasing leisure, in 
which the choice lies between mere dissipation 
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in its various descending degrees, and gen- 
uine refreshment tts ascending degrees 
from mere physical relaxation to those de 
lightful pursuits that invigorate the mind and 
warm the heart. And here the library should 
enter the field of advertising, borrowing not 
the blatant form ot commercial advertising, 
but its essence, its suggestive ingenuity, 1s 
convincing power. 

“We accept the challenge o! the material 
interests and shall borrow their methods in 
carrying out the program of crowning the 
American scheme of public education by bring 
ine within the reach ot all the means of beau 
tifying and enriching their lives To this 
lughest social service the New York otate 
Education Building, 1 which we meet, and 
the activities and treasures it houses and will 
house are dedicated.’ 

Dr. Schwab then discussed the relations ot 
the library in respect to the economic divisions 
of production, distribution and consumption, 
and made elaborate analogy and comparison 
between the library and the department store 
in their interior organization and relation to 
the consumer, as typifying the latest and high- 
est development of methods and distribution, 
correlating the librarian w ith the manager, the 
information and delivery staff with the sales 
people, and the pages with the cash girls im 
the modern store 

The third address, made by Professor Hi F 
Osborn, on “The state museum» and state 
progress, was directed, as Prof Osborn him 
self stated, espe ially to the citizens of the 
state and their representatives 1 the legisla 
lature rather than to the distinguished com 
pany of scientists gathered for the celebration 
He spoke of the present economic discontent 
and of the redistribution of the good things of 
life which would come about by the applica 
tion to human welfare of nature’s resources 
And “the museum is nature's library.” “The 
rise of the museum as a new force in town, 
city, state and nation is the latest phase of 
educational evolution.” He traced the place 
of the museum in the life of the state ind the 
work of the state’s great scientists who were 
on the honor roll of the men of science 

The evening session was given to two ad 
dresses, one by Dr W. H. Maxwell, of New 
York, on “The development of elementary 
education in the state of New York,” the other 
to one by W. J. S Bryan, of St, Louts, on 
“The evolution of the public high schools.” 

On Wednesday two session were held. In 
the morning Dr C. R. Van Hise, president 


of the niversity of Wisconsin, spoke on 
Carrying knowledge to the people in ad 
vocacy of university extension.’ Dr. W. S 
Myers, of Princeton lTniversity, gave an ad 
dre on “The privat echools: their place in 
American life.” In the afternoon, Dr N. M 
Butler, president of Columbia University, te 
ferred to the university as liberty’s hope, 1 
his addr on “The aim of the modern um 
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versity.” Dr. H. S. Pritchett, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation, spoke on “Preparation 
for the professions,” and Canon H. Hensley 
Henson, of Westminster Abbey, on “The 
value of historical studies to the higher learn- 
ing.” 

In the rotunda of the great hall a reception 
was given by the Governor, the Commissioner 
of Education, and the Board of Regents on 
Wednesday afternoon. Wednesday evening, 
Mrs. Governor Dix gave an informal reception 
at the Executive Mansion to those present. 

Thursday morning the visiting delegates 
made brief responses on behalf of each insti- 
tution represented. The formal dedicatory 
exercises were held in the afternoon, Chan- 
cellor Reid presenting first Governor Dix, who 
spoke of the leadership of New York among 
the states in education, and said: “It has been 
the unique distinction of my administration to 
witness and participate in two events that 
stand together, apart from and above all 
others, as twin glories marking the intellectual 
and the moral progress of our great state. In 
May, 1911, at the beginning of my term as 
Governor of New York, was the dedication 
of the great public library in New York City, 
that matchless mecca of the inquirer, the stu- 
dent, the dreamer and the historian. Now 
comes this complementary event, grander in its 
significance and its encouragement even than 
the other.” 

Governor Dix then formally presented the 
structure to the Regents, which was accepted 
by Vice-Chancellor St. Clair McKelway. He 
spoke of the Board of Regents as being 
almost as old as the governorship, having 
been created the year following the conclusion 
of the war of independence, and described the 
influences which had made and developed the 
relations of this body with the educational 
service of the state. Dr. A. S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education, followed with a brief 
history of the building, and spoke of the re- 
sponsibilities of those who are to carry on the 
educational work throughout the state, Former 
Governors Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., and Horace 
White also spoke. 

The librarians and trustees, as representa- 
tives of their a 2 included : 
Anderson, E. H., Y. Public Library (rep- 

resenting N. Y. = Library School Alumni 

Assoc. ). 

Andrews, C. W., John Crerar Library. 
Arnold, John H., Harvard Univ. Library. 


Belden, C. F. D., Mass. State Library. 
Bowker, R. R., trustee, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 

Brown, Mary G., Elmira College Library. 

Clinton, DeWitt, Union Univ. Library. 

Edmunds, H. R., trustee, Philadelphia Free 
Library 


Fisher, C. P., Philadelphia, College of Physi- 
cians Library. 

Gamble, W. B., N. Y. Public Library. 

Goddard, G. S., Conn. State Library. 
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Goodrich, F. L. D., Univ. of Michigan Library. 
Harris, é W., Cornell Univ. Library. 


Ibbotson, Rey. Hamilton College 
Library. 
Jackson, Annie B., trustee, North Adams 


( Mass.) Public Library. 
Johnston, W. D., Columbia Univ. Library. 
W., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Koopman, H. L., Brown Univ. Library. 

Legler, H. E., Chicago Public Library. 

Lowe, J. A., Williams College Library. 

Moulton, John G., Haverhill ( Mass.) Public 
Library. 

Peck, Harriet R., Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute Library. 

Putnam, Herbert, Library of Congress. 

Rathbone, Josephine A., Pratt Institute, 

Richardson, E. C., Princeton Univ. Library. 

Sanborn, Alice E., Wells College Library. 

Schwab, John C., Yale Univ. Library. 

Sperry, Helen, Silas Bronson Library, Water- 


bury, Conn. 

Thwaites, R. G., Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. 

Virgin, E. H., General Theological Seminary 
Library 

Whittemore, Gertrude, Narragansett Library 
Assoc 


Winters, W. H., N. Y. Law Institute Library. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
REUNION 


An informal reception for former students 
and visiting librarians attending the dedication 
exercises of the new State Education Building 
was given by the faculty of the New York 
State Library School on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 14. The present students and staff 
members of the New York State Library who 
are graduates of other schools were also in- 
vited. About 175 were present. 

The occasion was commemorative both of 
the occupancy of the school’s new home in 
the State Education Building and of the com- 
pletion of the school’s first quarter century, 
and was also in effect a general student re- 
union. Every class, from the opening in 
1887 to 1914, was represented. The total num- 
ber of students, past and present, in attend- 
ance at the reception and the dedication exer- 
cises the next day was 124. Telegrams of 
congratulation from Mrs. Salome C. Fairchild, 
J. L. Harrison, and from the New York State 
Library School alumni on the staffs of the 
John Crerar Library and the Cleveland Public 
Library were read, and many letters of good 
will from others were received. 

The New York State Library School Associ- 
ation (the alumni) presented framed wall pic- 
tures of Dr. Dewey, Mr. Charles A. Cutter and 
Mrs. Fairchild. Pictures of Dr. Winsor, Dr 
Poole, Dr. Spofford and Mr. Crunden are in 
preparation and will be sent later. The class 
of 1898 presented a guest register, made by 
Tiffany & Co.; the class of 1901 gave large 
framed pictures of the New York Public Li- 
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brary, Columbia University Library and the Li- 
brary of Congress, and framed a very charac- 
teristic portrait of Dr. Richard Garnett, which 
was donated by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard; the class 
of 1908 has collected money for a gift which 
is as yet unspecified, and the class of 1912 
has promised a tea set for use in informal 
entertainments of visiting lecturers and other 
guests. Mr. Robert K. Shaw sent an excel- 
lent portrait of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

The revised register of the school, which 
was promised by the printers in time for the 
reception, was delayed, but will be mailed to 
all who have been regularly matriculated in 
the school. An illustrated memorial pamphlet 
of the school’s first twenty-five years is also 
in the hands of the printer, and will be mailed 
to former students. 

Much of the pleasure of the evening was 
due to Miss Jean Hawkins, who had general 
charge of the arrangements; to Miss Florence 
Woodworth, who prepared an interesting ex- 
hibit, showing the present resources of the 
school, class pictures and representative publi- 
cations of former students; and to Miss Edna 
M. Sanderson, who assisted the visitors to 
find suitable rooms and board. 

Dr. Thwaites and Dr. Richardson, ex-presi- 
dents of the A. L. A. (Mr. Wyer should also 
be included), and Mr. Legler, the present 
president, were among the guests. Other 
visiting librarians, not alumni of the school, 
were Mr. H. W. Craver, of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Johnston, of Columbia; Dr. Koopman, of 
Brown; Dr, Estes, of Colgate; Mr. Paine, of 
Syracuse; and Mr. Lowe, of Williams. 

There was no formal speechmaking, but one 
of the features of the evening was a proces- 
sion through the rooms, in which the classes 
were arranged in order of graduation, pre- 
ceded by the library guests. Of the 647 grad- 
uates of the school, 123 took part in the pro- 
cession or were present at the dedicatory ex- 
ercises, as follows: 

Class 
1888. 


1889. 
1890. 


1891. 
1892. 


Annie B. Jackson, Ada Alice Jones, 
Florence Woodworth 

Nina E, Browne, Mary Medlicott, 
line Underhill. 

Mabel Temple. 

Ada Bunnell, Martha Thorne Wheeler. 

E. H. Anderson, Mary L. Davis, W. R. 
Eastman, Mary Ellis, Elizabeth L. 
Foote, Mary E. Robbins 

Jenny L. Christman, Josephine 
bone, Mary L. Sutliff 

J. G. Moulton, Helen Sperry 

G. G. Champlin. 

Grace L. Betteridge 

Jennie D. Fellows, 
Isabel E. Lord 

Clara W. Hunt, J. I. Wyer, Jr 

Bertha E. Hyatt, Catharine 

A. J. F. van Laer. 

Elizabeth Barker, 

Frances K. Ray. 

Mary Casamajor, 


Caro- 


1893. A. Rath- 


1894. 
1805 
18907. Julia A. Hopkins. 
1808. 
1800. 


McCall, 


1900. E Anna K. Fossler, 


1901. Mary E. Mathews, 
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Anna R. Phelps, Edna M. Sanderson, 
W. F. Yust. 

2. Jean Hawkins, 

Edith S. Wade. 
3. Mary E. Eastwood. 

. Mabel McKay, Harriet R. Peck, Ernes- 
tine Rose. 

5. Elizabeth R. Frost, 

. F. L. D. Goodrich, 
Walter. 

7. Mary G. Brown, G. L. 
Ward. 

Florence B. Kimball, Charles F. 
Elizabeth M. Smith, Mabel G. 
Gertrude Whittemore 

. Leta E, Adams, Mary H. Davis, Flor- 
ence B, Gray, Isabella K. Rhodes. 

. Mrs. Ethel Sherwood Bucher, Lillian J. 
Callahan, Mrs, Mabel E. Colegrove, 
Martha W. Suter. 

Frances D. Lyon, Lida C. Vasbinder. 

. Georgia Benedict, Alice M. Dougan, W. 
B. Gamble, Florence 1, Holmes, Mil- 
dred K. Jones, A. D. Keator, Marga- 
ret MacD. Lewis, Helen W. Tompkins. 
. E. Bliss, Edith M. Clement, Genevieve 
Conant, W. N. Daniells, J. H. Dice, 
C. E. Graves, Edith N. Grout, W. P. 
Lewis, C. F. McCombs, Mary P. Par- 
sons, Josephine T. Sackett, H. N. 
Sanborn, R. L. Walkley, H. L. 
Wheeler. 

Venice A. Adkins, Clara V. Barber, 
Verne Bowles, Adele Burnham, Ethel 
I. Burwell, Bolette L. Christiansen, 
Mabel Clark, Mary E. Cobb, Amy 
Cowley, Margaret S. Dick, Grace W 
Gilbert, H. G. Hvistendahl, Florence 
L. Ingalls, Alice L. Jewett, Martha C. 
Kessel, Zulema Kostomlatsky, Alice S 
Lamborn, Elizabeth Lowry, Helen R 
McCoy, Marie K. Pidgeon, Helen 
Proudfoot. Mary U. Rothrock, Elta V. 
Savage, Maja Schaanning, R. A. Saw 
yer, Jr.; Rebecca Schneider, Bessie B. 
Scripture, Alice See, P. F. V. Slo 
mann, A, N. Thomas, Lucretia Vaile, 
May W. Wigginton, Ruth S. Wilcox 


Celia M. Houghton, 


Asa Wynkoop. 
Peter Nelson, F. K. 
Ruth L. 


Lewis, 


Porter, 
White, 


LIBRARY WEEK AT NIAGARA FALLS 


TWENTYy- 
SEPTEMBER 


New York Liprary ASSOocraTion, 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 
23-28, 1912 


Tue twenty-second annual meeting of the 
N. Y. L. A. was held at the International 
Hotel, at Niagara Falls, September 23-28, 1912 
The attendance register shows a total of 332 
names, the largest registration in the history 
of the association. The New York City con 
ference was no doubt larger in numbers, but 
the actual registration was less. New mem 
bers were enrolled to the number of fifty- 
seven: also a record. The number of libra- 
ries represented was 98; number of libraries 
outside of New York state, 18—all the way 
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from California to Maine. Our library friends 
were with us from Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
and Mr. Walter R, Nursey, Inspector of Pub- 
lic Libraries, Province of Ontario, addressed 
the conference. 

The conference opened on Monday evening 
with a reception at the hotel. The trustees 
of the local library assisted the officers of the 
association in receiving. The address of wel- 
come was given by Mr. R. A. Taylor, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Niagara Falls. Mr. Will- 
iam F. Seward, president of the association, 
responded. During his remarks the electric 
light went out, and the program was almost 
completed before light came again. But the 
incident did not dim the brilliancy of the 
oratory of the president, nor of those who 
followed. In fact, ‘the occasion called forth 
more wit and repartee than might have been 
shown under more auspicious conditions. Other 
speakers were Mr. W. O. Cutler, Niagara 
Falls Convention Bureau, and Dr. Frank P. 
Hill. 

The first session opened Tuesday morning, 
with President Seward’s address on “Possibili- 
ties,” in which he struck the keynote of the con- 
ference. He considered the N. Y. L. A. equipped 
to do a work for democracy, and animated by 
the missionary spirit; “but,” he said, “we have 
not utilized our assets, and have developed 
in only a small degree our possible efficiency. 
We need advertising, members, money. Our 
policy lacks continuity. Much of the present 
expenditure of time, money, labor, in securing 
attendance at a state meeting would be saved 
by the employment of a competent field secre- 
tary.” He advised dividing the state into dis- 
tricts, one library in each district to organize 
and watch over its own district, a systematic 
campaign for education of up-state library 
trustees to persuade them that membership in 
the N. Y. L. A. is an opportunity, and attend- 
ance at the state meetings a matter of business 
which should be paid for by the library; and 
the initiation of a plan of interlibrary loans 
Printed copies of these “recommendations” 
were available for distribution. After a spir- 
ited discussion, the matter was referred to a 
committee appointed by the president, consist- 
ing of Messrs. F. P. Hill, E. H. Anderson, 
Asa Wynkoop, W. L. Brown and E. K. 
Mundy. 

The treasurer’s report was read, showing 
$236.39 in the treasury. An interesting item 
of this report was the fact that the Interna- 
tional Hotel appropriated $100 to the N. Y. 
L. A. for the privilege of entertaining the 
association at that hotel. The secretary re- 
ported that untiring efforts to urge attendance 
and membership in the N. Y. L. A. had con- 
stituted the greater part of the labor of the 
secretary up to date. But as the duties of 
secretary at this meeting were a large part 
of the service included in the secretaryship, 
there was little to report at this time. The 
secretary assumed the duties of treasurer dur- 
ing the conference. 
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The report of the committee on reading for 
rural communities was read by Miss Kate S. 
Peck, chairman. She referred to the county 
library plan as a solution of the difficulties in 
the way of providing reading for the country- 
side. But if, as in Broome county, the super- 
visors fix the rate of apportionment, so that 
the city must bear two-thirds of the expense, 
it would be prohibitive. The suggestion was 
made that the district superintendent of 
schools could be of great service by talking 
“library” in schools, at meetings of teachers 
and trustees, and that these meetings might 
be held in the libraries of the district 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Brown 
asked for opinions on the new county law in 
New York state. He spoke of the difficulty 
of getting library privileges under it without 
giving them to the whole county, and of the 
difficulty of finding a way for taxing the town 
without taxing the county. Mr. Seward said 
that they had tried out the law in Broome 
county, where it did not work. They proposed 
to work under the state school law by making 
contracts with the individual town (town 
boards). Mr. Eastman explained the law 
(that a county may establish a public library, 
the cost to be a county charge, levied equally 
upon the entire county), and said that he 
doubted whether it would be effective unless 
some arrangement was made permitting libra- 
ries to join or withdraw, if desirable, as in 
California. 

In his address on “Books for those who 
need them most,” on Tuesday afternoon, Dr 
P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, considered the chief function of the mod- 
ern democracy (democracy meaning an equal 
opportunity for all) that of education, and 
library work and the librarian a part of the 
great educational system of the country—as 
much a part of it as the public schools. He 
said that 54 per cent. of the people live in the 
open country or in small villages and towns 
under 2500 population; 65 per cent. of the 
children live there. Few towns of 2500 have 
an adequate library, and the school libraries 
usually have no collections for adults. Dr 
Claxton outlined his state and county sys 
tem, which he had discussed at the March 
meeting of the District of Columbia Library 
Association (see p. 202). 

Wednesday morning inter resting 
sessions on prison libraries. F. Lewis, 
general secretary of the of 
New York, gave an address on “Prison libra 
ries in New York state.” He declared that 
200,000 enter the reformatories of the state 
every year, and told what effect on their minds 
and habits the reformatory libraries have. H¢ 
spoke with pride of the splendid training, 
mentally and vocationally, now being given in 
New York state prisons, and made some gen 
eral recommendations for prison reform 

The report of the committee on penal and 
charitable institutions, Mr. F. C. Hicks, chair- 
man, was read by Miss Clarke. Mr. Hicks 
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reported that general investigation seems to 
show that the libraries of our penal institu- 
tions are in a deplorable condition. He 
stated that no great advance could be made 
without better organization in the various in- 
stitutions without larger appropriations, and 
without a system of supervision authorized 
and supported by the state. The report of the 
Elmira Reformatory shows excellent work 
done there under Mr. Ivan T. Smith, the li- 
brarian and director of the school of letters in 
that institution. A circulation of 85,000 vol- 
umes, one-third being non-fiction, is reported. 

Experience has shown that it is best to cen- 
tralize in the hands of a supervising librarian 
the work of organizing and maintaining libra- 
ries in the institutions of the state. 

Resolutions were recommended by the com- 
mittee, were amended and passed at the Sat- 
urday session. 

An address on “Prison libraries in New 
York City,” written by Mr, F. W. Jenkins, 
New York School of Philanthropy, was read 
by Miss Clarke. He considered that the most 
serious difficulty in the administration of 
prison libraries was not the lack of books, but 
the lack of good books. He considered gifts 
of books a most serious menace to good work 
among the prison libraries. The first need was 
for books from which to teach foreign immi- 
grants the English language; vocational books 
are the second great need. 

Dr. Franklin H Briggs, Superintendent of 
the State Industrial and Agricultural School, 
at Yorktown Heights, spoke on work with 
boys, the problem being not reformation, but 
one of formation of character. 

The round-table, Wednesday evening, con- 
ducted by Dr. O. F. Lewis, called together 
“Experts in the prison and reformatory field 
to discuss classroom education, industrial, 
physical, moral and general education for life.” 
Dr. ey allowed ten minutes for each 
speaker. A. G, Hill, of the State Educa- 
tion hv spoke of the problem in this 
country being that of social betterment, the 
particular phase under discussion that of li- 
braries. Dr. Hill did not believe that men 
could be reformed, but that many men could 
reform themselves, and that we should put 
conditions about them which will enable them 
to do this. In most prisons the chaplain is 
the librarian, but the chaplains have all they 
can do without attending to the library. Dr. 
Hill recommended intelligent supervision of 
the library. 

Dr. Copeland, chaplain of Auburn Prison, 
thought the chaplain perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in reaching the lives and hearts 
of these men, who are usually weak, rather 
than bad. He thought the chaplain should 
control the library 

Mr. Frank E. Wade, of the Prison Com- 
mission, told of the poor conditions in our 
lesser correctional institutions, jails and peni- 
tentiaries, and spoke of educational influences 
in the prisons. 
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Mr. Frederic Almy, general secretary of the 
Charity Organization of Buffalo, believed no 
agency much more responsible for poverty 
than ignorance, and that the libraries, by at- 
tacking ignorance, would go far toward alle 
Viating conditions. 

Mr. Foster, an inspector of the State Board 
of Charities, said he was particularly interested 
in the boys and girls who were in reformatory 
institutions, industrial These 
have libraries, but in many cases the library 
is a place for “keeping books,” not a place 
for sending out books to read 

Miss Clarke, Seymour Library, Auburn, re 
lated a discussion she had with the head of a 
prison library. He contended that a prison 
library should be just like a public library 
She disagreed with him, and believed that, for 
the mentally and morally diseased, their men 
tal and moral food should be very carefully 
chosen. Miss Clarke advocated books 
in foreign languages, wholesome stories, out 
of-door books, biography, poetry, and others 
In the discussion which followed, Dr. Hill, of 
Albany, protested against the inclusion of 
books in foreign languages in prison libraries, 
because our aim there ts to teach English. He 
commended Miss Clarke's suggestion that 
books be censored, and said: “In my opinion 
if three-fourths of the books that are now in 
the prisons were burned it would be a blessing 
to the men.” 

Mr. Dudgeon, Wisconsin Library Commis 
sion, said that in Wisconsin it was considered 
far from wise, and is absolutely foolish, for 
a librarian or other agency to dictate to prison 
authorities what they ought to do with the 
prisoners as to books. Mr, Dudgeon said 
“We find that what we can do, and the limit 
of what we can do, is to put our knowledge of 
books, the tools with which to find books, and 
ways of arriving at the selection of books, at 
the service of the chaplain, of the warden, or 
of the educational authorities, so that they 
who know the people may work with us who 
know the books, jointly, and in that way es 
tablish a library. The chaplains know their 
people. We ought to know the books. We 
are trying to bring that knowledge together, 
and work out the problem together.” 

Dr, Lewis, chairman, had no doubt that the 
authorities of our institutions would resent 
the association telling them what they ought 
to put in their libraries, but that they would 
not resent a suggestion on the part of the 
librarians of the state that a conference might 
be held together on the subject to work out 
a scheme. 

Thursday 
geon, secretary 
mission, opened the session 
on “Some phases of extension 
Dudgeon said that a librarian 
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erature and knowledge of people. A librarian 
should keep in touch with municipal affairs 
and bring such books as deal with those prob- 
lems to officials. Business men in every branch 
should be considered, as well as the mechanic 
and those who work with their hands, 

In answer to the argument that if appro- 
priations were larger the library could reach 
more people, he would reply that if the library 
reached more people the appropriation would 
be larger. He cited books of value, especially 
business books, on which a good select list 
had recently been published A the Business 
Book Publishing Co., New Yo 

The report of the omaninen on institutes, 
presented by Mr. Asa Wynkoop, chairman, was 
read by Dr. Eastman. Circulars were sent in 
order to ascertain how many library workers 
wished for the kind of institute outlined as 
“a very brief course of study in simple meth- 
ods under competent instructors.” The extent 
of the demand shown by replies demonstrated 
beyond question the wisdom of carrying out 
this program. An entirely new record was 
made in attendance, the gain over previous 
years being the largest ever reported, save for 
1906, when the number of meetings was in 
creased from 8 to 30; 99 more libraries par- 
ticipated in the 28 meetings than in 1911. “In 
respect to the quality of the meetings, taking 
into account the quality of leadership, sus- 
tained interest, vitality and helpfulness of the 
discussions, it would appear that the meetings 
this year have shown unexcelled interest and 
enthusiasm.” The committee question the 
right of exacting duties, such as the conduct- 
ing of these meetings entails, from busy libra- 
rians. They present the suggestion that funds 
should be provided, enabling the committee 
itself to assume the full burden of preparation 
and hospitality, leaving to the local library the 


duty of providing a suitable meeting place. 
They state that it is clear that the work of 
library institutes in this state has reached a 


point where any further development, or even 
the maintenance of the work on its present 
scale, is dependent upon increased financial 
support. The appeal was made that the N. Y. 
L. A. appropriate all available funds for the 
support of this institute work, rather than to 
put the responsibility directly upon the State 
Deparment. The sum of $300 or $400 was 
mentioned as being the least amount needed 
in justice to the demands of the work. The 
expediency of urgent, if not compulsory, at- 
tendance of librarians was presented, and the 
advisability of some state action in the nfatter 
suggested. 

The following resolutions concluded the re- 
port: 

(1) That the association reaffirm its decla- 
ration and policy adopted ten years ago: 
“That, inasmuch as the holding of library in- 
stitutes is the most definite and important 
work of the association, the funds in its treas- 
ury should in large measure be held for the 
benefit of this work.” 
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(2) That $300 be appropriated for this work 
next year, or so much thereof as may be avail- 
able in the treasury (this sum to include the 
appropriation for a field secretary, if such an 
officer be appointed by the association). 

(3) That the State Education Department 
be urged to secure, if possible, a like sum 
from the state treasury, to be applied for this 
work. 

(4) That the mind of the association be ex- 
pressed in the following recommendations: 

(a) That every library in the state included 
in the institute districts should be represented 
each year at these meetings, and that expenses 
involved should be borne by the library or 
treasury. 

(b) That in the case of all libraries receiv- 
ing allotments of public money from the state, 
expenses for attendance at the local library 
institute should be allowed in accounting for 
the state grant, in the same way as expenses 
for books. 

(c) That for all libraries receiving direct 
state aid, except such as employ a trained 
librarian, representation at the annual library 
institute should be included as a condition for 
a proper library standing (as the submission 
of an annual report now is). 

After considerable discussion, the first and 
third resolutions were passed. The second was 
also passed, after being amended so as not to 
include that part relating to the field secretary. 
Part one of the fourth resolution was amend- 
ed to the effect that the chairman of the board 
of trustees of each library be requested to 
send their librarians to the institute meetings 
and pay their expenses. Consideration of parts 
two and three was postponed. 

The report of the committee on legislation, 
Dr. Eastman, chairman, was then read. In 
New York, $35,000 was set aside by the legis- 
lature, as compared with $33,000 the previous 
years. The published laws of 1912, for eight 
states, revealed nothing of library interest 
showing change of conditions to any extent. 
In New York, a county law was passed add- 
ing counties to the list of municipalities hav- 
ing power to establish libraries by the action 
of their governing boards. 

The evening session opened with an address 
on “A public service library,” by Mr. Charles 
E. McLenegan, Milwaukee Public Library. 
Mr. McLenegan disclaimed any pretense to 
learning or wisdom, but gave both in large 
measure, as well as clever touches of rich 
humor. In comparing western conditions 
with those existing in New York, Mr. Mc 
Lenegan said: “The environment of the west 
is different from New York state. Your in- 
stitutions were handed down to you from your 
forefathers, your commonwealth has all the 
stability of historic growth and order. But 
with us, the threescore years and ten of man’s 
life more than cover the transition from bor- 
der warfare to the reign of social law.” He 
went on to say: “The institutions we have, we 
have made for ourselves; we have no hesi- 
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tancy in unmaking them if we see that the 
work was badly done. Our day has begun to 
see that there is some greater law operative 
than the claws and teeth of the survival of 
the fittest. This has too long meant the sur- 
vival of the toughest, and the world owes John 
Fiske a debt of gratitude for teaching us that 
‘fittest’ means not alone fittest to crush down 
opposition, but fittest also in intelligence to 
comprehend, and in spirit to receive. Op- 
portunity is as present to-day as it ever was 
for the men who have the will and knowl- 
edge to grasp it. Here is where our libraries 
come in. If we can rise to our opportunity, 
well and good. Our arm can reach as far as 
any other agent of the state. If we cannot 
meet the call, other agencies will be found to 
do the work and we shall be left behind. The 
population of our great cities offers to our 
libraries a possibility of education for every- 
one of these people, for you are their last 
chance, and they are where you can get at 
them. Truly, the Lord has delivered them 
into your hands.” 

Mr. Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public 
Libraries, Province of Ontario, spoke on 
“Library progress in Ontario.” Mr. Nursey 
made four basic points in his address—the 
problem, the literary situation, the causes of 
library development in Ontario, and future 
possibilities. He spoke of the immense and 
rapidly developing area and scattered popula- 
tion it is their mission to serve with the 
reading facilities to which they are entitled 
ganized in Ontario 


Their first library was 
in 1800. In 1880 the control of libraries was 
vested in the Department of Education. The 


present public libraries act went into operation 
in 1909. Mr. Nursey considers this “perhaps 
one of the best bits of library legislation in 
America to-day.” Mr. Nursey mecluded by 
»bserving we had “set a pace and given a very 
high example to emulate,” but that “we, of 
Ontario, 


trail that leads to library expansion.” 


are in the fighting line, clearing the 


Mr. W. P. Cutter, librarian of the Library 
of the Engineering Societies, New York, 
treated the subject, “Let the large help the 
little.” Mr. Cutter summarized the various 


things that have been done for the seemingly 
helpless little library, with a view to question 
ing seriously the results obtained. 

The publicity committee, Miss Theresa 
Hitchler, Brooklyn Public Library, chairman, 
reported systematic and thorough correspond 
ence with librarians and trustees, cordially in 
viting and urging attendance upon the Niagara 
Falls meeting. School libraries were also in- 
vited. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to children’s 
rooms and school libraries. Miss Richardson, 
State Normal School, Castine, Me., presided. 
“Notable recent books for children’s rooms 
and school libraries” were discussed by Mrs. 
Adelaide B. Maltby, New York Public Li- 
brary; Miss Eleanor Gleason, Mechanics’ In- 
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stitute, Rochester; and Miss Plummer, New 
York Public Library—Library School. 

Miss Caroline Webster, state organizer, spoke 
on “The local history story hour,” and sug- 
gested ways and means of interesting people 
in early pioneer days and instilling proper lo 
cal pride. Miss Massee, Buffalo Public Li 
brary, followed with a most interesting story 
of the Genesee Valley 

Miss Newberry read Miss Grasty’s (Balti- 
more Eastern High School) paper on “Reor- 
ganizing a high school library.” She related 
her experience in organizing a library where 
the principal rather resented her advent, con- 
sidering a teacher who could give a few hours 
to the library quite sufficient: and other diffi 
culties under which she had achieved success, 
arousing interest and enthusiasm, securing 
more money, and proving, as she said, that “it 
can be done!” 

Miss Mendenhall, New York Public Li 
brary, opened the symposium on “Some prob- 
lems of school library work,” with a paper on 
“Training in use of books.” Her paper was 
“to show how library knowledge may become 
generally popular by means of the schools.” 
Miss Mendenhall outlined briefly the service 
to be contributed by the elementary school, 
the high school, the college and the university, 
and that of the normal schools in popularizing 
library knowledge. 

Mr. R. J. Forbes, of the Buffalo Public Li 
brary, spoke on “Clipping collections, and or 
dering books on approval.” He explained 1! 
custom of making clipping collections in th 
Buffalo library 
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“The place of the high school in the high 
school education” was treated by Dr. G. M 
Forbes, Rochester University Dy F 
believed that every librarian is, or ought to 
be, a teacher. All that education can do is to 
provide the most favorable conditions; that 
is, a proper environment, and then, by appro- 
priate appeal, develop their inherited instincts 
and capacities to their maximum efficiency. The 
problem of cultural education is to bring the 
normal child into vital contact with the beau- 
tiful and sublime in nature, art and literature, 
that these may do their silent work of trans 
formation in the human spirit and bring in 
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each the power of cultural response to its 
utmost limit. 

Dr. Sherman Williams, of the State Educa- 
tion Department, outlined the “Plans of the 
State Department for the development of 
school libraries.” He spoke of the greater 
supervision now possible, the selection of good 
books, and noted the general negligence in re- 
gard to rural and academic school libraries. 

The committee on high school libraries, Miss 
Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, chairman, 
submitted its report. They reported conditions 
of indifference and out-of-date methods in 
most school libraries in early investigations. 
In May, 1912, a two-days’ conference of school 
librarians was held in New York. This year 
is noted a growing recognition of the fact that 
these possibilities can only be realized when 
the school libraries are under expert super- 
vision. Miss Hall considers that an event of 
great importance is the appointment of Dr. 
Sherman Williams as chief of the school libra. 
ries division of the State Department. The 
past year has been one of definite accomplish- 
ment, rather than one of mere discussion. 

Saturday morning the members and friends 
of the N. Y. L. A, turned their faces toward 
Buffalo, where they were met at the Terrace 
station by automobiles, and a delightful drive 
was taken about the city. 

The business meeting was held at the Buf- 
falo library at noon. Miss Carrie M. Mon- 
chow presented the report of the committee 
on resolutions, in which thanks were tendered 
to the various institutions, officials and indi- 
viduals for their efforts for the welfare and 
entertainment of the state association. In- 
corporated in this report were resolutions ex- 
pressing the great loss to the association in 
the death of Mr. Adolph L. Peck, for many 
years librarian of the Gloversville Public Li- 
brary, and honoring him for his great worth 
not only as a librarian, but as a man and a 
citizen. 

The committee on nominations was pre- 
sented by Miss Coit. The secretary was di- 
rected to cast a single ballot for the follow- 
ing officers of the N. Y. L. A. for the ensuing 
year: President, Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn 
Public Library; vice-president, Jennie Au- 
gusta Witmer, Niagara Falls Public Library; 
secretary, Mrs. Adelaide Bowles Maltby, New 
York Public Library; treasurer, Paul M. 
Paine, Syracuse Public Library. 

The amended recommendation of the com- 
mittee on libraries in penal institutions was 
read by Miss Clarke and carried, as follows 

1. It is recommended that the scope of the 
committee be enlarged to include all institutions 
supported by the state, and that its title be 
changed from “committee on libraries in penal 
institutions” to “committee on libraries in char- 
itable, reformatory and penal institutions.’ 

It is also recommended that the follow- 
ne resolution be adopted by the association: 


Resolved, That the Committee on libraries in charit- 
able, reformatory and penal institutions of the N, Y. 
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L. A. be directed to confer with the proper state 
authorities, having supervision of libraries in charit- 
able and correctional institutions, with a view to offer- 
ing the assistance of the N. Y. L. A, in the improve- 
ment of institutional libraries. 


Mr. Brown presented the report of the com- 
mittee on the recommendations of the presi- 
dent. It believed that the president's recom- 
mendations could best be used in making more 
efficient our present organization by enlarging 
the work of our committees, and, rather than 
to duplicate the executive work which was 
now being done for library interests by the 
State Library, it was better to stimulate and 
strengthen it by our suggestion and cordial 
coéperation. The president's recommendations 
were four in number: 

1. To divide the state into districts. The 
committee recommends that this be referred 
to the institute committee, which has already 
begun this work, 

2. To persuade the up-state libraries to join 
the N. Y. L. A. The committee recommends 
that the executive committee circularize the 
libraries and individual trustees. 

3. To issue books from large to small libra- 
ries. The committee feels that the associa- 
tion should not press this suggestion, inas- 
much as 

(a) The State Library is doing much of 
this work through its traveling library system; 

(b) That interlibrary loans are now possi- 
ble; and, 

(c) As municipal library appropriations are 
mace for local purposes. 

4. To employ a paid field secretary. The 
committee recommends that this suggestion 
be kept before the association, but laid over 
until there is more money in the treasury. 

For social diversion, only two sessions a 
day had been arranged for, and searchlight 
excursions, drives, trolley rides, trip on the 
Maid of the Mist steamboat, and other ex- 
peditions were excellently provided for. On 
Buffalo day, a most charming luncheon was 
served at the Lafayette; everyone had a good 
time, and all were convinced that Buffalo 
could do as well as Niagara Falls in entertain- 
ing. Hearty thanks are due the Buffalo Public 
Library, and especially Mr, Brown, for such 
cordial and delightful hospitality. 

Mrs, Kate Deane ANpbreEw, Secy. 


State Library Associations 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The autumn meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held in Middlefield, 
Conn., Oct, 16, 1912. 

Miss Mary E. Lyman, vice-president of 
the Levi E. Coe Library Association, gave an 
address of welcome in which she mentioned 
the purposes for which Judge Coe, the donor 
of the Middlefield Library, desired it to be 
used. It was his intention that the library 
should minister to the needs of all the citizens 
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in a social as well as an intellectual way, and 
the attractively home-like aspect of the hbrary 
indicated that his wish had been realized. 

After the transaction of ordinary business 
the association gave its attention to the subject 
of book repairing. Mr. C. L. Wooding, Bris- 
tol Public Library, demonstrated the Gaylord 
method of recasing books. He has found it 
a satisfactory method of prolonging the life 
of books and increasing their circulation dur- 
ing their lifetime Miss Florence Robertson, 
Hartford Public Library, showed how to do 
recasing with a home-made outfit instead of 
the double-stitched cloth binding furnished by 
the Gaylord firm. She also mentioned and 
demonstrated details of various kinds of 
mending necessary to improve the looks of 
library books. 

At luncheon time the ladies of Middlefield 
furnished a feast of good things for the mem- 
hers of the association, and also for the finan- 
cial benefit of the Levi E. Coe Library. 

Mr. W. K. Stetson, New Haven Public 
Library, opened the afternoon session with an 
account of the phases of the American Li- 
brary Association meeting at Ottawa which 
particularly impressed him. He mentioned the 
emphasis given to library advertising and pub- 
licity, scientific management, and especially to 
the qualifications of library assistants. 

Miss Minnie B, Cotter, of Derby, spoke of 
neighborhood library clubs. Such a club was 
formed eight years ago by librarians in the 
four adjoining towns — Seymour, Ansonia, 
Derby and Shelton, the purpose being the 
discussion of practical problems of hbrary ad- 
ministration and the exchange of books and 
courtesies generally. In the discussion which 
followed Miss Hewins told of a neighborhood 
club composed of a few children’s hbrarians 
who meet with her in Hartford to learn 
about old and new books for children. 

Mrs. C. L. Bissell, of Southington, pre- 
sented the subject of the relation between 
town libraries and patriotic societies, giving 
information about Mr. John Foster Carr’s 
“Guida” prepared for the use of immigrants 
and published by the C nnecticut Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Mrs. William H. Goddard, of Wallingford, 
told of her work in distributing 500 copies of 
the “Guida” among foreigners. It is important 
that the library should codperate in this sort 
of work, and probably libraries could do more 
for foreigners than they are doing at present. 
She suggests that everyone interested should 
read Mary Antin’s “Promised land” ; that more 
books in foreign languages should be circu 
lated, and that if foreign newspapers, etc., are 
available in libraries the fact should be made 
known to leaders of various foreign societies. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon program 
it was voted that the secretary record the ap- 
preciation and gratitude of the Connecticut 
Library Association to the Levi E. Coe Li- 
brarv Association for the courtesy and hos- 
pitality extended to them by the people of 
Middlefield Harriet S. Wricnt, Secy. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY 
TION 


The first meeting of the District of Colum- 
bia Library Association for the year 1912-1913 
was held Wednesday evening, October 9, m 
the children’s room of the Public Library. 
Prof. W. A. Wilbur, dean of Columbian Col- 
lege, George Washington University, addressed 
the association on the subject, “Isaak Walton 
and the compleat angler.” In introduction to 
his subject, Prof. Wilbur stated that the best 
books of the world minister to their readers 
in two quite different ways: some minister to 
us in forms of truth and others in forms of 
beauty. The “Compleat angler” 1s one of the 
latter class; it is not the art of angling which 
attracts us, but Walton’s philosophy of life. 
After giving a brief sketch of Walton's life 
and the historical setting of the period, the 
speaker gave a very enjoyable appreciation of 
the book, calling attention most attractively to 


its charms, and presenting it as a book which 
never grows old or wearisome 
C. SeEyMouR THompson, Secy 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOC! 


The sixth annual meeting of the he tucky 
Library Association was held at Lawrence- 
burg, October 3 and 4. 

The first session was devoted to book dis- 
cussion. John W. Harrop, of Cincinnati, gave 
an interesting and instructive paper upon book 
selection. This was followed by an informal 
discussion of “A book of the year | like and 
why,” in which a majority of those present 
took part. 

At the evening session Senator W. E Dowl- 
ing, of Lawrenceburg, made a most cordial 
speech of welcome, w hich was responded to by 
the Association president, Miss Florence Dil- 
lard. of Lexington. The address of the even- 
ing was made by Judge Lyman Chalkley, pro- 
fessor of law, University of Kentucky, on 
“Public library problems.” This was followed 
by an address by Mrs H. B. Ripy, of Law- 
renceburg, in which she told most graphically 
“How Lawrenceburg secured its public h- 
brary.” 

The following morning's session took the 
form of a round table discussion Miss Susie 
E. Hooper, librarian of the Lawrenceburg 
Public Library, opened the meeting by pre- 
senting the subject “A simple charging sys- 
tem.” Miss Blanche V. Watts, assistant sec- 
retary Kentucky Library Commission, gave a 
practical talk upon “Useful library devices,” 
exhibiting the various devices yecommended. 
Miss Mary Pratt, librarian of the Highland 
Sranch of the Louisville Free Public Library, 
spoke upon successful methods in library ad 
vertising. Miss Fannie C Rawson, secretary 
Kentucky Library Commission, made a talk 
upon book mending, and gave a demonstration 
in methods practicable for use in small libra- 
ries. Frank K. Kavanaugh, state librarian, told 
interestingly of the Kentucky state publica- 
tions, how to get them, and presented an an- 
notated list of those useful in a library. 
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The afternoon session was spent in a drive 
to Tyrone and a boat trip up the Kentucky 
river. The business meeting was held on the 
boat and the following officers were elected: 
president, Florence Dillard, Lexington; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Annie M. Spears, Coving- 
ton; second vice-president, Jessica Hopkins, 
Paducah; secretary, Carrie Hunt, Lexington; 
treasurer, Anna F. WHubbach, Louisville; 
member-at-large, Mrs. 
Lawrenceburg. 

Fannie C. Rawson, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mary Dowling Bond, 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Library Association was held in 
the Orange Free Library on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 16. One hundred and twenty-five people 
attended the morning session, and over 90 
had luncheon served in the library by a local 
caterer. The meeting was called to order 
by the vice-president of the association, Mr 
Harry Clemons, of the Princeton University 
Library. The reading of the secretary's min- 
utes were dispensed with; the treasurer re- 
ported increased membership 

The business of the meeting having been 
completed, Mr. Clemons resigned the chair 
in favor of Mr. Dana, and a very interesting 
program began. In a few well-chosen words, 
Mr. Dana prefaced his introduction of Dr. 
William G. Schauffler, president of the New 
Jersey State Board of Education, by reviewing 
the educational conditions in the state, deplor- 
ing certain phases of it and prophesying a 
more efficient future. Dr. Schauffler outlinéd 
the differences in appointment and duties be- 
tween the Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Education. He men- 
tioned some of the difficulties in the way of 
an entire realization of ideals in educational 
fields, and bespoke the co6peration of the li- 
braries of the state. Mr. Dana suggested to 
him the advisability of library instruction in 
the normal and Dr. Schauffller re- 
sponded by saying it could come only in re- 
sponse to public demand. Mr. Robert V. 
Spencer, principal of the Roxbury Township 
High School, criticised in a friendly spirit the 
library organization in New Jersey, and sug- 
gested putting library control under the State 
Board of Education. He spoke of the inefh- 
ciency of most school libraries and their lack 
of adequate financial support and proper super- 
vision. He spoke also of the usual isolated 
positions of the county teachers’ libraries, and 
suggested some remedies be made in this di- 
rection. Mr. Dana spoke of the possible de- 
velopment of the county library system as 
obviating this difficulty when the county peda- 
gogical libraries poe | be administered by the 
county public libraries. It was further sug- 
gested that the libraries of the state make a 
move to initiate legislation, making reforms in 
the school library system and the county library 
systems possible, whereby people living in ru- 


schools, 
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ral districts might have legal right to the use 
of libraries in their vicinity. 

The questions which had been formally sub- 
mitted to the association for discussion were: 
First—How can the library profession per- 
suade the teaching profession that the study 
of books and libraries should form an im- 
portant part in the school curriculum? Sec- 
ond—How shall the library profession per- 
suade the teaching profession that the former 
has certain particular technical skill and knowl- 
edge which the latter would find helpful? 

Mr. A. M. Hurlbert, principal of the Park 
Ridge High School, summed up the answers 
to these questions by saying the best way to 
accomplish these things would be to acquaint 
the school men with the fact that the libra- 
rians not only have the ability, but the desire, 
to do them. He said the average school man 
is indifferent because of his ignorance of the 
subject. He spoke of the large importation of 
teachers each year into New Jersey, who are 
strangers to the state and its institutions, and 
who need to have these things brought to their 
attention. He suggested the policy of libra- 
rians talking on the subject before teachers’ 
and principals’ associations. In short, that a 
campaign of publicity outside the library ranks 
be inaugurated. It was mentioned that invi- 
tations to speak before such bodies were not 
forthcoming, and Dr. Schauffler assured the 
association such would not be the case in the 
future, so far as the teachers’ institutes were 
soncerned, and Mr. Spencer and Mr. Hurlbert 

romised their support, so far as the princi 
pals’ associations were concerned Many 
points were raised during the morning which 
pointed to the possibility of the New Jersey 
Public Library Commission doing more than 
it is now domg toward the supervision and 
development of school libraries. Miss Askew 
responded in behalf of the commission. She 
explained there is nothing in the act of March 
20, 1900, creating the commission, which gives 
it the right to interfere with school libraries 
in any way, and that in the few instances in 
which it had aided them it had been actuated 
by a desire to demonstrate possibilities, rather 
than an effort to discharge its duties. The 
commission is more than willing to coSperate, 
and will gladly welcome legislative action 
extending its jurisdiction, provided that, with 
it comes an appropriation large enough to en- 
able it to handle the increased work creditably 

Miss Harriet Prosser, librarian, Englewood, 
N. J., read a delightful paper on certain 
phases of the school question that had come 
under her immediate notice, and Mr, G. E 
Robbins, chaplain of the Rahway Reforma- 
tory, told of the interest of those in charge 
of that institution in library work. He said 
all boys admitted are asked what their reading 
has been, and in no case of which he knows 
has anyone been the user of a public library 
Newspapers and magazines have been the only 
reading matter with which these boys and men 
have been familiar. After admission they be- 
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come enthusiastic users of the institution li- 
brary, except in a few cases. He said that 
after the usual psychological test to which all 
those admitted are subjected, it 1s found that, 
though their ages range trom fourteen to 
thirty, their mentality is scarcely above that 
of normal children from seven to thirteen 
years. He suggested it might be well for 
librarians to look at their problems in juvenile 
work more often from the standpoint of the 
boys, and consider conditions with them as 
they are, rather than as they ought to be 
He advocated also educating young readers in 
the character of books, and said efforts along 
these lines are made in the Reformatory by 
multigraphed lists and reviews 

Mr. Spencer made a motion that was car- 
ried, authorizing the president to appoint a 
committee of not less than three which shall 
investigate the subject of school libraries in 
rural communities and shall report at the At- 
lantic City meeting of the association this 
coming March. 

Mr Dana proposed a resolution from the 
association should be sent to Miss E. H. Wes- 
son, librarian of the Orange library and retir- 
ing president of the association, regretting her 
illness, which prevented her seeing so suc- 
cessfully carried out her many well-laid plans 
for the pleasure and profit of the association 

Mr. George, Elizabeth Public Library, as 
chairman of a committee which has been in- 
vestigating the circulation of books for the 
blind in New Jersey, made the following mo- 
tion which was carried: “Moved that the com- 
mission for the blind be advised to refer their 
request to the New Jersey Public Library 
Commission hecause no codperative plan can 
be arranged between the libraries of the state.” 

constitutional amendment, making man- 
datory but one annual meeting in New Jersey. 
the same to be held just previous to the joint 
meeting at Atlantic City each March of the 
Pernsylvania Library Club and the New Jer- 
sey Library Association, was submitted for 
the vote of the association The amendment 
was carried by a vote of 53 to 22. Other 
meetings of the association may be held at 
the discretion of the executive committee 

The following resolution from the New 
York Library Club was read: “Resolved, That 
the New York Library Club will invite the 
New Jersey Library Association to attend its 
November meeting each year it being under- 
stood that the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion will meet the expense of announcing the 
November meeting to its own members.” This 
invitation from the New York Library Club 
is welcomed by the New Tersevy Association, 
as it provides a meeting near at hand for 
those in the northern part of the state who 
cannot always attend the Atlantic City meet 
ing 

In the afternoon, visits of inspection were 
made to the branch of the Orange library, the 
South Orange Library, the East Orange Li 
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brary and its branches, after which tea was 
served in the Orange library. The informality 
of the luncheon and the afternoon “tea” made 
possible much personal discussion and the 
meeting again of many acquaintances, So that 
everyone agreed the meeting was an entire 
success from every standpoint. 
The following ticket was duly elected: 
President, Mr. Thomas Hatfield, Hoboken ; 
ice-presidents, Mr. Harry Clemons, Prince- 
ton, and Miss Louise Morris, Summit; treas- 
irer, Miss Mary G. Peters, Bayonne, secre- 
tary, Miss Edna B. Pratt, New Jersey Public 
Library Commission 
Epna B. Pratt, Secy 


Library Clubs 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 


The autumn meeting of the Bay Path Li- 
brary Club met with the Free Public Library 
Commission conference in the Town Hall, 
Lancaster, October 1 and 2 

After the address of welcome, Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Gardiner, assistant to the director of 
the Worcester Art Museum, spoke on the 
“Use of photographs in small libraries.” She 
showed their value in adding to the attractive- 
ness of the library and in stimulating the use 
of books. A round-table on the best books of 
1912 followed, conducted by Mr Frank H 
Whitmore, of Brockton, Mass 

In the afternoon, Miss Zaidee Brown, of 
the Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 
mission, read a paper on “Library trustees and 
their opportunities.” She told of their duties 
to the public and libraries, and of the libra 
rian’s duties to them 

In the evening, Mr. J. C. L. Clark, town 
clerk of Lancaster, spoke to the Club on “The 
development of local material in a town Ii 
brary.” He illustrated his talk by showing th: 
methods used in Lancaster to presefve its lo 
cal material 

At the morning session of the following 
day, October 2, Miss Virginia M. Keyes, of 
Lancaster, gave a paper on the “Use of Li 
brary of Congress cards in small libraries,” 
and Miss Ella L. Sawyer, of Worcester, spoke 
on “Simple problems of cataloging.” 

In the afternoon, Miss Ruby Tillinghast, of 
Boston, gave a practical talk and « bject-lesson 
on bookmending and repairing 

It was voted to ask the present officers to 
erve until the next meeting In Tune 

S. FARRELL, Secy 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Ctl icag Libr TV Club held the first 
meeting of the season on Thursday evening, 
October 10, in the assembly room of the Pub 
lic Library 

Following the usual custom, the program 
was devoted t brief resume of the confer 
ence of the A. L. A Miss Ahern, giving an 
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outline of the program, said that she consid- 
ered it the finest ever presented. So many 
good things were offered, it was difficult to 
make a choice. Mr. Legler spoke of the gen- 
eral trend of the conference. He considered 
personality the keynote of the program in con- 
tradistinction to technic, which has formerly 
occupied so much time and attention. The 
papers of Mr. Strohm and Mr. Hadley were 
mentioned as containing much food for 
thought. Miss Louise B. Krause gave an in- 
teresting account of the social side of the 
meeting, speaking particularly of the very de- 
lightful garden party and the dance given in 
the Parliament building 

All the speakers expressed for themselves 
and the association their appreciation of the 
warm welcome and the delightful hospitality 
extended on every hand. 
HutcuHinson, Secy. 


ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


A largely attended and interesting meeting 
was held on Oct. 17, at the Bedford Branch, 
Brooklyn Public Library. The president, Miss 
Josephine A. Rathbone, was in the chair. 
Fifty-two new members were elected, and it 
was voted to publish at once a new edition of 
the Handbook. Mr. Henry E. Legler, presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, was 
present. 

The president in her introductory remarks 
outlined the nature of the programs for this 
year, which will include papers and discus- 
sions on modern movements in several fields 
of knowledge. In accordance with this plan, 
Mr. Robert Gilbert Welsh, dramatic editor 
of the New York Evening Telegram, read a 
paper on “Modern drama — its history and lit- 
erature.” Mr. Welsh discussed the influence 
and types of dramatists from Ibsen to Sheldon 
and showed that the “philosophy which is in- 
ducing men to set their faces joyfully and 
courageously toward the future is voiced in 
the theater by widely different dramatists. 
You can catch its note in Ibsen’s ‘Master 
builder’ and in Bernard Shaw’s ‘Man and 
superman.” But he questioned whether the 
vital force in modern drama that has made 
these plays purposeful, invigorating and mas- 
terful, was instilling a new spirit into the 
present day’s tardy social awakening. Follow- 
ing Mr. Welsh, Miss Burgess, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, and Miss Wheelock, Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library, told what their observations 
had shown regarding the popularity of the 
works of modern dramatists among the read- 
ing public. The plays of Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Maeterlinck and Sudermann among others 
seem to be in constant demand, although 
Shakespeare and Goethe are by no means for- 
gotten 

Mr. Legler addressed the club at the close 
of the meeting in the interests of the A. L. A. 
and its usefulness to the profession. A note 
of inspiration and encouragement was sounded 
when he said that the public library meant a 
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great spread of democracy, and that its ulti- 
mate end tended toward the furthering of the 
brotherhood of man. 

The president announced that the next 
meeting would be held Thursday, December 5, 
and that Prof. Henry Fairchild Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural 
History, would address the club on “Recent 
development in the theory of evolution.” 

Rosert L. Smiru, Secy. 


NEW CLUB 


The first regular meeting of the club was 
held in the chapel of Teachers’ College, 120th 
street, Friday evening, October 11, Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, president, in the chair. There 
was a large attendance. After the acceptance 
of the minutes of the May meeting, as printed 
in the LiprAkY JOURNAL for July, the election 
of 52 new members and the transaction of 
other routine business, including the reading 
and acceptance of the treasurer’s report, the 
president outlined briefly the proposed work for 
the year, emphasizing especially the amount 
of committee work on special subjects to be 
carried on by the newly appointed committees, 
which were to work on their subjects through- 
out the year and report their results by the 
last meeting of the year, and calling attention 
to the list of these committees as printed in 
the new club publication—the Bulletin. Six 
of the 12 commtittees are entirely new, name- 
ly, those on historical manuscripts, institutional 
libraries, prints, school libraries, special collec- 
tions and union lists. 

Mr. E. H. Virgin presented the following 
resolution, which was passed: 

“Resolved, That the New York Library Club 
will invite the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion to attend its November meeting each 
year, it being understood that the New Jersey 
Library Association will meet the expense of 
announcing the November meeting to its own 
members.” 

Before presenting the speakers of the eve- 
ning, the president made a few remarks on the 
general subject of the year’s program, defining 
this as “the relation of libraries to the great 
movements of the world to-day,” and called 
attention to the fuller explanation of the pro- 
gram printed in the first number of the Bul- 
letin. Mr. Hicks then introduced the first 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Lee Galloway, 
New York University, who represented the 
Efficiency Society, and spoke on the “Modern 
efficiency movement.” 

Dr. Galloway said that the word efficiency 
is getting a new interpretation from the efforts 
of modern business men to diminish the wastes 
and conserve the energy of productive enter 
prises. The efficiency of economic society of 
the past, down to the present, has been meas 
ured in terms of output, but advocates of 
modern efficiency methods are defining efh- 
ciency as the ratio between the results ob- 
tained and the outlay necessary to produce 
this result. For purposes of rough classifica- 
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tion, industrial engineers have divided manu- 
facturing establishments imto unsystematiz ed, 
sy stematized and scientifically managed plants 
The difference between these can be illustrated 
by consideration of the methods employed in 


the care of stock or stores In the unsystem 
atized factory the stores ol stock are given 
little or no attention. A systematized plant 


would look carefully after its stock, especially 

in its records A scientifically managed plant 
would resemble the systemat! ed plant in out- 
ward appearance very much It would be 
controlled from a central planning room, 
where an expert would plan every feature per- 
taining to the receipt, care and delivery of 
stock and supplies. The experts of the plan- 
ning room hold the same relation to the im- 
dustrial organization as the staff of experts 
hold to the organization of the army. In fact, 
progressive managers are finding much in the 
experience of the army organization to en- 
courage them to adopt the staff principle im 
the management of industrial organizations. 
Efficiency in modern business means not only 
the saving of material resources, but it means 
that human energy must also be conserved. 
In fact, the province of the industrial engineer 
is separated from that of a mechanical eng)- 
neer largely by the emphasis which the former 
puts upon the organization of the human fac- 
tors in industries, rather than the mechanical 
devices. 

Mr. W. P. Cutter, librarian of the Engi- 
neering Societies, then spoke on “Efficiency in 
libraries,” recommending, as practical steps 
towards this end, that library buildings be 
planned _ for efficiency, that furniture be so 
designed as to add to efficiency, that the sup- 
plies should be classified, and 2 regular sup- 
ply of material furnished to workers, and 
calling attention to the fact that of the 83 
separate operations necessary from the time 
that a book is selected to the time it is added 
to the shelves, overt one-half are mechanical, 
and that the principles of scientific manage- 
ment might very well be applied to these 
mechanical operations. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Cutter’s paper, the 
president read an interesting account of ex- 
periments towards efficiency which Miss Hume, 
librarian of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, has been carrying on in her branches. 

The discussion which followed the formal 
program was participated in by Dr. Ww. D. 
Johnston, Columbia University ; Miss Hitchler, 
Brooklyn Public Library; and Dr. WwW. W. 
Rockwell, Union Theological Seminary. 

After a vote of thanks to the Teachers’ Col- 
lege for the use of the chapel, the meeting was 
adjourned, Isanore G. Munce, Secy 


NOVEMBER MEETING 


The second meeting will be held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, 56th street and 
Broadway, on November 14, at 2:45 p.m. The 
subject of the meeting is “The relation of 
libraries to the peace movement,” planned with 
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the codperation of the New York Peace So- 
ciety. The speakers of the afternoon are 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia University; Dr. 5 lr. Dutton, secretary of 
the New York Peace Society ; Prof. A Cc. yon 
Noé, of Chicago University; and Mr. Paul 
Brockett, of the Smithsonian Institution. 

NORTHERN NEW YORK LIBRA! y CLUB 

The recent meeting of the Northern New 
York Library Club was held at Adams, N , * 
on September 25, thirteen members being ™ 
attendance. 

In the morning an informal discussion on 
book selection, juvenile books tot the smaller 
library, etc., Was held, and Mrs. F. 1. Lamon, 
of Watertown, r¢ id a paper “The club and 


the library.” In the afternoon, M Ernest G. 
Cooke, of Theresa, gave a tuk n “The farmer 
and the library,” which was followed by a dis- 


cussion of meatis for reaching thi farmer, how 
to get the library books into the tarm home, 
and the advantages of the parcels post 


Jane Navucuton, 5ecy 


OLD COLONY LIBRA! 


The second meeting of the Old Colony Li- 
brary Club was held at Duxbury, Mass., Au- 
gust 16, the president, Mr. W. W. Bryant, of 
Boston, presiding Commodore Moore, a trus- 
tee of the Duxbury Library, extended a wel- 
come to the club on behalf of the library and 
the town. 

Miss Louisa M. Hooper, of Brookline, read 
a paper entitled “Some problems common to 
public libraries, large and small,” emphasizing 
the desirability of inducing everyone im the 
community to use the library, and re ommend 
ing the use ef farmers’ bulletins, facts for 
farmers, and other public documents Mr. 
George H. Tripp. of New Bedford, followed 
with a paper on “The joyous librarian,” ad- 
vising library workers to take a hopeful view 
ef their work and to cultivate a sense of 
humor. A question box was conducted by 
Miss Maude Colcord, of North Plymouth, fol- 
lowed by an informal discussion of many mat- 
ters connected with a librarian’s work 

The following ofacers were chosen Presi- 
dent, Frank H. Whitmore ; vice-pt' ident, Ger- 
trude M. Gleason, secretary, Nellie Thomas. 

Nettie Tuomas, Secy. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ¢ LUB 


The fall meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club was held Oct 8, 1912, 
in the town hall at Southampton. About forty 
members were present from the following 
own Greenfield, Chicopee, Turners Falls, 
Conway, Colrain, Springfield, Longmeadow, 

seld, Holyoke, Northampton, Amherst, 
Hartford and Ro kville, Conn. The secretary, 
} rion B. Lewis, was obliged to resign, 
and Mis Alice Moore, of the Springfield City 
Library, was chosen to take her place as secre 
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Mr. F. G. Willcox, of Holyoke, opened the 
discussion on the “Basis of book selection.” 
Selection must be based on the educational 
needs of the community, educational in its 
broader sense, and not merely informational. 
Books must be had which minister to the up- 
lifting of the community. The best aid is see- 
ing the books ourselves, on approval from some 
good bookdealer, and using our own judg- 
ment. William I. Fletcher, of Amherst, called 
attention to the “A. L. A. catalog, 1904-1911,” 
and said that it would be well for them to 
spend money for books in this catalog, rather 
than on new books. 

The next discussion was “Children’s work 
and story-telling,” led by Miss Bessie E. Beck- 
with, of Rockville, Conn. By means of the 
story hour new authors are introduced to the 
hearers, and a short sketch of their lives is 
given. She conducts a “Boy’s hero club,” 
where current events are discussed and stories 
are told of living explorers and inventors. 
Much of the success of the story hour depends 
upon the personality of the story-teller. 

Mrs. Bertha G. Wright, of Springfield, spoke 
on “The pay collection and library rules.” 
The treatment of pamphlets was discussed by 
James A. Lowell, of Springfield. Mrs. Kate 
Barney, of Springfield, was unable to be pres- 
ent, and her paper on “Discipline in libraries” 
was read by Miss Alice Shepard. 

Miss May Ashley, of Greenfield, discussed 
“Book committees.” Mrs, Katherine Cram, of 
Colrain, told of her interesting experiment of 
“Sunday opening.” 

The afternoon session was opened by Mrs. 
Belle H. Johnson with a paper entitled “With 
the book-wagon in Connecticut.” A most in- 
structive paper, covering a very wide range 
from the days of the Greek and Roman writers 
down to the present time, was presented by 
Prof. G. N. Holcomb, lecturer in history at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, on 
“The rural in literature.” 


‘Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, CARNEGIE LI- 
BRARY OF ATLANTA 


The school opened for its eighth session on 
the morning of September 25. The list of the 
students enrolled is as follows: Miss Helen 
Brewer, Atlanta: Miss Isabel Davidson, At- 
lanta; Miss Elwyn de Graffenried, Atlanta; 
Miss Emily Kemp, El Paso, Tex.: Miss Nel- 
lie Rorer, Roanoke, Va.; Miss Bessie Sim- 
monds, Charlotte, N. C.; Miss Isabel Stevens, 
Atlanta; Miss Mary Thornton, Atlanta; Miss 
Catherine Walker, Atlanta; Miss Willie Will- 
iams, Barnesville, Ga 

NOTES 


Martin, Mary, '06, has resigned her position 
as assistant librarian at Winthrop College 
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S. C.,, to become assistant librarian of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, 
Ala. The position left vacant by Miss Martin 
has been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Laura Hall, ’12. 

Moore, Caroline, ’11, who had spent a year 
as an assistant in the New York Public Library, 
has gone to the library of Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C., as librarian, 

Pitcher, Ethel, *10, who had been librarian 
of the Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss., ac- 
cepted a position in September as an assistant 
in the Cleveland Public Library. 

Tomlinson, Claire, ‘11, has spent the sum- 
mer cataloging an engineering library at At- 
lanta. From October 1, Miss Tomlinson will 
be librarian of Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga 

Foreacre SNEED, 
Principal 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Library School opened, September 30, 
with a class of 17, of whom 5 are college 
graduates; 11 have had some library experi- 
ence. The list of the class is as follows: 

Mrs. Florence Broad, Detroit, Mich.; Sarah 
Helen Burns, West Chester, Pa., Ph.B., Dick- 
inson College, ‘12; Jean Cameron, Alpena, 
Mich., Havergal College, ‘09: Helen Anne 
Carruthers, Carlisle, Pa., A.B., Dickinson Col- 
lege, "12; Martha Lee Coplin, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mary Helen Jones, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Elizabeth Lois Kessler, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sara Viola Long, Carmichaels, Pa.; Blanche 
Prichard McCrum, Lexington, Va.; Minnie 
Scott Muirhead, Principio Furnace, Md., A.B., 
Wellesley, ’10; Marion Marshall Pierce, West 
Chester, Pa.; Beth Clark Rice, Buffalo, N. Y., 
A.B., Vassar, "10; Helen E. Rockwell, To- 
wanda, Pa.; Louise Willard Rodgers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Marjorie Test, Merchantville, 
N. J.; Katherine M. Trimble, Camden, N. J.: 
Rebecca Parker Warner, Kensington, Md. 

On October 7, Miss Mary P. Farr, organizer 
for the Maryland Free Library Commission, 
gave the school a most interesting talk on her 
experience in commission work tn both Mis- 
souri and Maryland. 

Adelaide N. Hegeman, ‘06, has resigned her 
position as head of the order department in 
the library of the University of Pennsylvania 
On September 20 she sailed on the Saronta 
for an indefinite stay abroad. 

GRADUATE NOTES 

Rebecca E. Ritchie, 12, has been appointed 
assistant in the State College Library, State 
College, Pa. 

Mrs. Cassandra U. Warner, ’oo, has resigned 
her position in Bryn Mawr College library, to 
become reference librarian in the Kansas City 
Public Library. Cortnne Bacon, Director 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY — LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 
The school opened for its second year on 


September 30, with an entering class of 43—4 
men and 39 women, Eight members of library 


| 
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staffs entered for partial courses to be recog- 
nized by pass-cards. Twenty persons entered 
for senior work, 16 being certificate holders of 
last year, and the remaining 4, graduates of 
other library schools. Thirteen of these are 
taking the course in administration, 4 the ad- 
vanced cataloging and reference, and 4 the 
children’s librarians’ course. Two seniors are 
taking 2 courses, 4 are doing “unpaid prac- 
tice,’ and the remainder are holding positions 
in the library. The total number of entering 
students is thus 71, with the probable addition, 
later, of the 2 students who were called away 
last year in the middle of the junior course. 
The representation by states of the entire 
student body is as follows: New York (in- 
cluding New York City, 22), 28; New Jersey, 
9: Michigan, 5; Iowa, 4; Massachusetts, 4; 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, 2 each; British Colum- 
bia, Florida, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, 1 
each. The colleges represented by graduates 
and holders of degrees are Amherst, Barnard, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley; the universities of Cornell, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Southern California, 
The first visiting lecturer to address the 
juniors was Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, of 


Princeton University Library, who spoke to 
on “The beginnings of 


them on October 2 
librarianship.” 

The students of administration began their 
work by a visit to several assigned libraries 
to observe the merits and defects of the vari- 
ous buildings, making report at a seminar 
conducted by the principal and attended, as 
visitors subject to questions, by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Adams. On October 10, Mr. H. 
C. Wellman talked to these seniors on “Plan- 
ning a library building,” the A, L. A. head- 
quarters having kindly lent a number of 
blueprints by way of illustration. The students 
of advanced cataloging, whose practice is in 
the cataloging and reference departments, have 
begun with the history of printing and the 
cataloging of early printed books, and were 
addressed on October 2 by Mr. A. B. Keep, 
of Columbia University, on “Early American 
libraries and catalogs.” Mr Keep had numer- 
ous prints and slides to illustrate his subject. 

The children’s librarians have begun their 
work with a course on children’s books by 
Miss Moore on Wednesdays, and miscellane- 
ous subjects connected with the children’s 
room on Fridays. Miss Agnes Cowing, of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, spoke to 
them on October 4 on the “Discipline of the 
children’s room,” conducting the discussion 
afterward. 

Reading lists to be followed throughout the 
year have been given to all seniors. There 
will be no written examinations, but occasional 
oral reviews, the final test of the year being 
the writing of a thesis or preparation of a 
bibliography 

The school 
ready for use. 


collections are now entirely 
The lighting system of the 
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schoolroom has been changed, and the diffused 
light now makes the room evenly light, even 
on the darkest days. The same system is to 
be applied to the lecture room. 

Miss Catharine S. Tracey, a Pratt Institute 
Library School graduate, a member of the 
New York Public Library staff, takes the place 
on the faculty of Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, 
who is resigning at the end of a year of ad- 
mirable service. 

The plan of having the school librarian act 
as school bibliographer, especially for the 
senior classes, is proving a workable one, and 
the students find each morning, on their arri- 
val, the reading materia] on the subject of 
the morning ready in the seminar room. The 
value of the plan is as a time-saver chiefly 
If they had a great deal of time at their dis- 
posal they would do their own assembling of 
material, but as that is impossible, the sub 
stitute arrangement is being tried. The first 
hour, as a rule, is spent in working over this 
material, making notes, preparing questions to 
bring up at the seminar, which is the third 
hour’s exercise, the lecture coming in between 

The sample magazine collection being now 
complete enough for all ordinary purposes, the 
collecting of museum material will begin, and 
that of specimen volumes from reference sets, 
a handy collection which will serve to show 
the scope and arrangement of a work, with- 
out a long journey to the reference depart- 
ment when there is nothing more in question 
than this. Full sets would take up too much 
room, and latest editions of the whole would 
be too expensive, hence the plan of sample 
volumes to be kept on the school shelves. 

Since the last report, the appointment of 
Miss Mary E. Harper, a certificate holder of 
last year, as librarian of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa, has been announced 

Miss Agnes McClure, of last year’s class, 
has returned to the East Orange Public Li- 
brary. Mary W. PLUMMER 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The following students are registered for 
the school year 1912-13. Staff members of the 
New York State Library, whose regular duties 
permit them to take only a partial course in 
the school, are indicated by an asterisk. In- 
cluding these students doing partial work and 
two special students on leave of absence from 
their libraries, there is a total enrollment of 
50 (13 men and 37 women). 

CLASS OF 1913T 
*Benedict, Georgia, ‘12, Saratoga 

N. Y.; B.A., Wells College, 1899; 

Cornel] Univ., 1903; assistant, N. Y 

L., September, 191i-date 
Bliss, Leslie E., Newport, N. Y.; B.A., Col- 

gate Univ., 1911; assistant, Newark (N. J.) 

Free P. L., July-September, 1912. 

Clement, Edith M., Albany, N. Y.; B.A., Cor- 

nell Univ., 1910. 


Springs, 
Ph.D., 
State 


Includes also members of former classes taking 


ttial courses. 


| 
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*Conant, Genevieve, Albany, N. Y.; B.A., 
Vassar College, 1907; Chautauqua Summer 
L. School, 1911; assistant, N. Y. State L., 
October, 1912-date. 

Daniels, William N., Toledo, O.: B.A., Univ. 
of Wis., 1909; assistant, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
P. L., July-September, 1912. 

Davis, Mary H., New London, Conn.; B.A., 
Mt. Holyoke College., 1907; N. Y. State L. 
School, 1907-08; librarian, West End L., 
Chester, Pa., 1909-12. 

Dice, Justus H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; B.A., Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, 1911; assistant, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, 1907-08. 

Graves, Charles Edward, Hatfield, Mass.; 
B.A., Wesleyan Univ., 1908; Univ. of Paris, 
1908-09. 

Grout, Edith N., East Arlington, Vt.; B.A., 
Middlebury College, 1910; assistant, Middle- 
bury College L., 1907-10. 

Lewis, Willard Potter, Albany, N. Y.; B.A., 
Wesleyan Univ., torr; M.A., 1912; student 
assistant, Wesleyan Univ. L., 1909-II; as- 
sistant, City L., Springfield, Mass., July- 
September, 1912; assistant, N. Y. State L., 
October, 1912-date. 

McCombs, Charles Flowers, Columbus, O.; 
B.A., Ohio State Univ., 1909; graduate stu- 
dent, 1909-10; Univ. of Mich., summer li- 
library course, 1909; Johns Hopkins Univ., 
graduate student, 1911-12; student assistant, 
Ohio State Univ., November, 1905-June, 
1909; regular assistant, July, 1909-July, 1910; 
assistant in reading room, Library of Con- 
gress, August, 1910-September, 1912. 

Parsons, Mary Prescott, Albany, N. Y.; B.A., 
Smith College, 1908; student assistant, Smith 
College L.; librarian, Mount Hermon 
(Mass.) School L., 1909-11; assistant, Bay 
City P. L., summer, 1911, 1912; assistant, 
N. Y. State L., October, 1912-date. 

Sackett, Josephine Thomson, Providence, 
R. I.; B.A., Brown Univ., 1o11; Univ. of 
Ill. Library School, 1011-12; substitute, 
Providence P. L., 1905-11. 

Sanborn, Henry Nichols, Albany, N. Y.; Har- 
vard College, 1897-99; graduate student, 
1906-07; B.A., Dartmouth College, 1902; 
M.A.. Yale Univ., 1003; assistant, Dart- 
mouth College L., June-September, 1911. 

*Tompkins, Helen Wheeler, ‘12, Albany, N. Y.; 
B.A., Vassar College, 1910; assistant, Vassar 
College L., 1906-10; assistant, N. Y, State 
L., September, ro11-date. 

Walkley, Raymond Lowrey, Southington, 
Conn.; B.A., Yale Univ., 1909; M.A., 1910; 
assistant, Yale Univ. L., July-September, 
1911; assistant, Newark (N, J.) Free P. 
July-September, 1912. 

Wheeler, Harold Leslie, Providence, R. L.; 
B.A., Brown Univ., 1910; evening custodian, 
special libraries department, Providence P. 
L., September, 1906-June, 1910; assistant in 
reading room and periodical division, Li- 
brary of Congress, October, 1910-July, 1912. 

CLASS OF 1914 

Adkins, Venice Amanda, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 

B.A., Vassar College, rort. 
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Barber, Clara Velma, Washington, D. C.; 
B.A., George Washington Univ., 1906; Univ 
of Wis., summer session, 1908; librarian, 
Lancaster (Wis.) High School L., 1908-09; 
assistant, Library of Congress, 1910-12. 

Bowles, Verne, St. Louis, Mo.; B.A., Wash- 
ington Univ., 1910; assistant, St. Louis P. 
L., 1909-12. 

Burnham, Adele, Ann Arbor, Mich.; B.A., 
Univ. of Mich., 1911; desk assistant, Univ. 
of Mich, L., 1910-12. 

Burwell, Ethel Irene, Bristol, Conn.; B.A., 
Vassar College, 1809; Columbia Univ., sum- 
mer library session, 1911; librarian, Normal 
Training School L., Cleveland, O., 1908-11 

Christiansen, Bolette Laura, Kongsvinger, 
Norway; B.A., Vestheim School, Christi- 
ania, 19009. 

Clark, Mabel, Salem, O.; B.A., Vassar Col- 
lege, 

Cobb, Mary Elizabeth, Albany, N. Y.; B.A., 
Syracuse Univ., 1912. 

Cowley, Amy, Ligonier, Ind.; B.S., North- 
western Univ., Evanston, IIl., 1910; assist- 
ant, Northwestern Univ, L., 1910-12. 

Dick, Margaret S., Crete, Neb.; B.A., Doane 
College, 1907; assistant, Doane College L., 
1907-1911; librarian, 1911-12. 

Gilbert, Grace Winifred, Elmira, N. Y.; B.A., 
Elmira College, 1904; assistant, children’s 
department, Steele Memorial L., Elmira, 
N. Y., 1909-date. 

Hvistendahl, Hans Georg, Holmestrand, Nor- 
way; B.A., Otto Anderssens School, 1906; 
Univ. of Christiania, 1906-09. 

Ingalls, Florence Lillian, Castleton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; B.A. Mt. Holyoke College, 
1912: student assistant, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, 1911-12. 

*Jewett, Alice Louise, Catskill, N. Y.; B.A., 
Mt. Holyoke College, 1909; student assist- 
ant, Mt. Holyoke College L., 1905-09; assist- 
ant, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, 1909-12; as- 
sistant, N. Y. State L., October, 1g912-date. 

Kessel, Martha Catherine, Cresco, Ia.; Carle- 
ton College, 1905-06; Univ. of Minn., 1906- 
og; B.A., Grinnell College, 1911; assistant, 
Grinnell College L., 1911-12. 

Kostomlatsky, Zulema, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Ph.B., State Univ. of Ia, 1895; Univ. of 
Chicago, summer session, 1900, 1907.; Univ. 
of Oxford, summer session, 1909; Univ. of 
Cal., summer session, I9II, 1912. 

*Krak, Marie Berghuis, Albany, N. Y.; B.A., 
Univ, of West Va., 1911; assistant to N. Y. 
state archivist, State L., ro11-date. 

Lowry, Elizabeth, Oakland, Cal.; Univ. of 
Ill., 1906-07; B.L., Univ. of Cal., 1912; sum- 
mer assistant, Oakland Free L., 1910, 1911 

McCoy, Helen R., Mound City, Mo.; Central 
College, Fayette, Mo., 1808-99, 1900-01 ; 
Wellesley College, 1901-03; Ph.B., Univ. of 
Chicago, 1912. 

Pidgeon, Marie Kiersted, Saugerties, N.Y.; 
B.A., Vassar College, 1912; student assist- 
ant, Vassar College L., rorz2. 

Proudfoot, Helen, Des Moines, Ia.; B.A., Vas- 
sar College, 1911; Drake Univ., 1908-10, 
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IgiI-12; student assistant, Drake Univ., 

IQII-12. 

Rothrock, Mary U., Somerville, Tenn.; B.S., 
Vanderbilt Univ., 1911; M.S., rgr2. 

Savage, Elta Virginia, Maysville, Mo.; B.A., 
Univ, of Mo., 1911; assistant, Univ. of Mo., 
Igto-date. 

Sawyer, Rollin Alger, Jr., Albany, N.Y.; Dick- 
inson College, 1905-07; B.A., Lafayette Col- 
lege, 1909. 

Schaanning, Maja (special), Trondhjem, Nor- 
way; graduate Municipal Commercial School 
for Women, Christiania; Univ. of Oxford, 
summer, 1910; assistant, Public L., Trondh- 
jem, Norway (on leave of absence.) 

Schneider, Rebecca, Seattle, Wash.; Washing- 
ton State College, 1906-07; B.A., Univ. of 
Wash., 1912; student assistant, Univ. of 
Wash. L., 1910-11; cataloger, Ellensburg 
(Wash.) P. L., July-September, 1912. 

Scripture, Bessie B., Minneapolis, 
B.A., Univ. of Minn., 1904. 

See, Alice, Des Moines, Ia.; B.A., Drake 
Univ., 1805; graduate student, 1896-97, 1899- 
1901; assistant, Drake Univ. L., 1909-12. 

Slomann, Povl Fritz Vilhelm, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Ph.B., Univ. of Copenhagen, 
1905; M.A., 1912. 

Thomas, Arthur Newlon, Adams, N. Y.; B.A., 
Colgate Univ., 1910. 

Vaile, Lucretia, Denver, Colo.; B.A., Vassar 
College, 1906; Univ. of Denver, 1902-03. 

Wigginton, May Wood (special), Louisville, 
Ky.; Univ. of Louisville, 1908-12; assistant, 
catalog department, Louisville Free P. L., 
November, 1904-12; head cataloger elect, 
Louisville Free P. L. 

Wilcox, Ruth Stevens, 
Wellesley College, 1910. 
Other members of the library staff are tak- 

ing single courses, but, on account of the small 

amount of work taken in each case, they are 
not included. F. K. WALTER. 


The following degrees have been granted: 

Master of Library Science—Joseph Leroy Har- 
rison, B.L.S., ’93, librarian of Forbes Li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass. 

Bachelor of Library Science—Alice Doty Mc- 
Kee, 05; David Ashley Hooker, ‘08; and 
Amy Allen, Grace Hill, Florence Isabel 
Holmes and Ruth Rosholt, 1912 

NOTES OF POSITIONS 

Avery, Jessie R., ‘oo-'o1, has been appointed 
librarian of the Exposition Park Branch, 
Rochester P. L. She was assistant, Brook- 
lyn P. L., 1902-07; assistant Cleveland P. L.. 
1908-10; and librarian Westfield (N. Y.) 
P. L., 1910-11. 

Baker, Mary N., ‘09-10, has been appointed 
first assistant superintendent of circulation 
in the Seattle P. L. “Since toro she has 
been librarian of the public library at El- 
wood, Ind 

Flynn, Marcella, ‘11-'12, 
ant in children’s room of Exposition 
Branch, Rochester P. L 


Minn. ; 


Orwell, Vt.; B.A., 


was appointed assist- 


Park 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
The enrollment of students in the Training 
School for Children’s Librarian for the year 
1912-13 is as follows: 
JUNIOR CLASS 
Anderson, Anna M., Lyons, [a, 
Balderston, Edith C. C., Philadelphia, Pa 
Beal, Helen M., Oneida, N. Y 
Brunot, Eugenia, Wilkinsburg, Pa 
Cloud, Eva Izora, Kewanee, III. 
Crunden, Mary Baldwin, St. Louis, Mo 
Endicott, Edith, Washington, D. C. 
English, Martha Elizabeth, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Finney, Berenice Jean, Washington, D, C 
Gray, Frances Pillow, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Gray, Mary Rariden, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harrington, Mildred P., Cleveland, O 
Johnston, Mary Jane, Sheffield, Ala 
Macrum, Adeline Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moon, Edith Collins, Morrisville, Pa 
Morse, Edith R., Round Hill, Va 
Northrop, Myrtie Alice, Waterbury, Conn 
Oxley, Mary, Cedar Rapids, la 
Price, Ruth, Battle Creek, Mich 
Purdum, Clara E., Chillicothe, O 
Redenbaugh, Marion Doyle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shellenberger, Grace, Des Moines, Ia 
Slaven, Estelle, Austin, Minn 
Vanderbeek, Matilda Sands, East Orange, N. J. 
Watson, Helen Sarah, Tiffin, O 
Young, Lida Byron, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Dexter, Elizabeth Hoard, Madison, Wis. 
Flower, Dorothy, Madison, Wis 
McClure, Harriet Marie, Marietta, O. 
Subers, Mildred, Ashbourne, Pa 


SENIOR CLASS 


Blanchard, Marie Gertrude, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Burnham, Bessie, Erie, Pa. 

Lowther, Helen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Newton, Lesley, Emlenton, Pa. 

Pike, Lucy Helen, Eastport, Me. 

Wallace, Marie Elizabeth, Wynnewood, Pa 


Entrance examinations for the Training 
School were held on Saturday, September 7. 

The Training School opened for the twelfth 
year on October 2. The opening series of lec- 
tures was given on October 2 and 3 by Miss 
Sarah B. Askew, assistant librarian, New Jer- 
sey State Library, and organizer of the Library 
Commission. Her subjects were: “What makes 
library work a “Experiences of an 
organizer,” “Point of contact.” 


success,” 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

GENERAL COURSE 

1913 includes in its member- 
who have had previous li- 
1o teachers, a trained nurse, 

have had business experience, and 1 

done illustrating and illumination 

representatives of the following 
Chicago, Kansas, Toronto, Wis- 


Che class of 
ship m1 students 


who 
who has 
contains 
ersities 


‘ 
‘ 
Ge {tae 
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consin, Vassar, Wellesley and Tufts; and col- 
leges: Limestone, Shurtleff and New Ro- 
chelle, as well as graduates of private schools 
of good standing, a state normal school, and 
two students educated by private teachers. 
This variety of education and experience helps 
much to enrich the common life of the class, 
and we are sure it will be true this year, as 
in the past, that the students will get as much 
from each other as from the classroom instruc- 
tion. 

There have been no changes in the curricu- 
lum this year, but it has been decided to post- 
pone the lectures on library branch and de- 
partment administration until later in the 
course than they were given last year, and to 
have the lectures of general and inspirational 
character in the first term. 


NORMAL COURSE 


The normal course on library science opened 
September 30. The work for the first term 
(October, 1912-January, 1913) includes lec- 
tures and class work in the department of 
education of Pratt Institute, and practice 
teaching under supervision of the instructor 
in charge, the training class of the Brooklyn 
Public Library forming the practice school 
for this part of the work. 

The lectures in the department of education 
include for this term three periods a week in 
psychology and two periods a week in the 
history of education, the latter subject cover- 
ing the entire field in a brief but comprehen- 
sive survey, and paying particular attention 
to social education. The work occurs on the 
days intervening between the days spent in 
teaching the training class. 

The Brooklyn public training class of 18 
students meets at the Pacific branch library 
three days in the week, for instruction and 
practice work under the supervision of Miss 
Hopkins, the instructor in charge of the nor- 
mal course. On the intervening days the pu- 
pils work at certain assigned branch libraries, 
the time being spent in study, required read- 
ing and looking up assigned problems. Full 
library time of forty-two hours a week is 
of them. 

he teaching for the first term is to be done 
largely by the instructor in charge, in order 
to test the adaptability of the course both to 
the needs of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
as teaching experience for the students in the 
normal course. The course in classification 
is given by Miss Ursula K. Johnstone, normal 
student. The course in library work with chil- 
dren is given by Miss Clara W. Hunt, super- 
intendent of the children’s department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Certain selected 
lectures, descriptive of the Brooklyn Public 
Librarv, are given by members of the staff of 
that library. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Herbert L. Cowing, ’03, was married to Miss 


Annalee Gibson, at Cumberland, Md., Septem- 
ber 20. 
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Jeatrice Schumm, ‘06, was married during 
the summer to Werner Fetz, of New York. 

Sybil Barney, ‘11, has received an appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Portland, Ore. L. 
Assoc. 

Helen Sayer, "11, has been appointed assist- 
ant in the Pratt Institute Free Library. 

Mary E. Morton, ‘12, who has been sub- 
stituting at the Pratt Institute Library during 
the summer, goes to London, Ontario, as cata- 
loger on October 23. 

Leta E,. Towner, ‘12, received an appoint- 
ment as branch librarian at Seattle shortly 
after beginning work as assistant at the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, and was able to ac- 
cept it, thanks to the courtesy of the Minne- 
apolis library in releasing her. 

JosepHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The work of the college year began Sept. 
17 with an enrollment of 47 students from 9 
states. There are 11 registered in the 2 years’ 
course, 2 in the 3 years’ course, and 34 in the 
4 years’ course. Two of these came with their 
academic credits from other colleges. The 
registration shows a growing popularity for 
the 4 years’ combined academic and technical 
course. The faculty remains unchanged 

The members of the class of 1912 and their 
positions are as follows: 

Edna Brand, B.L.E., substitute assistant in the 

Syracuse Univ. L. 

Carolyn E. Cady, B.L.E., order department of 

the N. Y. State L. 

Edith Haith, B.L.E., librarian of the State 

College of Forestry at Syracuse Univ. 
Jessica E, Leland, B.L.E., assistant in the 

Marion H. Wells, B.L.E., assistant in the 

Ruth King, assistant in the N. Y. P. L 
Sue A. Saltsman, librarian of the Newark 

(N. J.) 

NOTES 


Lillian Bishop, '11, has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence from the N. Y. P. L. 
to go as librarian of the Berry School, Mount 
Berry, Ga. 

Edna Bryan, ex ‘06, has been appointed li- 
brarian assistant of the Rochester P. L. 

Louise Durbin, ex "13, was married, Oct. 6, 
to Walter P. McIntosh. 

Agnes Hall, ’05, has been appointed head 
cataloger of the Denver P. L. 

Helen Herrling, ‘o7, an assistant in the 
Montclair (N. J.) L, has been appointed 
head librarian. 

Lena Manny, ’oo, died Aug. 8 at her home in 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Etta Matthews, ‘oS, an assistant in the 
Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md., has 
been appointed head librarian. 

Sarah Miller, A.B. ex ‘13, has accepted a 
position in the Harlem branch of the N. Y. 


P. L. 
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Laura Milligan, "10, has accepted a position 
as assistant in the Syracuse Univ. L 

Elsa Oerter, ‘07, has resigned her position 
in the N. Y. P. L., to become first assistant in 
the Montclair (N. J.) L. 

Carrie Pitcher, "10, and Maud Ruggles have 
gone to the Johns Hopkins Univ. L. as cata- 
logers. 

Gertrude Rosenburg, ‘11, has resigned from 
the Syracuse Univ. L. She was married in 
August to Ray E. Perry, of Clayville, N. Y. 

Sara Sadler, ‘o&8, has been appointed first 
assistant in the Camden (N. J.) P. 

Adah Tomlinson, ‘11, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Yorkville branch of the N. Y. P. L. 

Clara Wager, ‘05, has resigned her position 
in the N. Y. P. L. She was married Oct. 2 to 
Percy Stuart Palmer 

Mildred Webb, ’10, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Flower Memorial L. at Watertown. 
N. Y., to become an assistant in the Buffalo 

* 

Florence Wheaton, '03, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from the Syracuse 
Univ. L. She sailed Oct. 5 from San Fran- 
cisco for the Philippines. She will take the 
position of cataloger in the Manila P. L. 

Mary J. Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL 


Miss Frances Simpson, M.L., B.L.S., has 
been appointed assistant director, to take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
A. S. Wilson. Miss Simpson’s long experi- 
ence as reference librarian in the university 
library, and as assistant professor in the li- 
brary school, makes her unusually well fitted 
for her new work. The alumni and friends 
of the school all over the country will be glad 
to hear of her appointment. 

Miss Anna May Price, A.M., B.L.S., as- 
sistant professor in the library school for the 
last seven years, has resigned her position 
and is at her home in Lincoln, Neb. Miss 
Price has had charge of the work in catalog- 
ing, classification, and selection of books, and 
has been unusually successful in maintaining 
high standards of scholarship in these courses. 
Her many friends among the alumni will fol- 
low her with their good wishes. 

Miss Ethel Bond, A.L., B.L.S., has been 
appointed instructor and has been assigned the 
work in cataloging and classification for this 
semester. Miss Bond, after graduating from 
the library school, was an assistant one year 
at Northwestern University Library, and for 
the last 3 years has had charge of the re- 
classifying and cataloging of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University Library, Delaware, O. Mr. 
F. K. W. Drury, A.M. B.L.S., will conduct 
the senior course of selection of and 
Miss Emma Felsenthal, Ph.B., B.L.S., refer- 
ence assistant in the university library, will 
conduct the junior course in selection of 
books. 

The 20th year of the school began Sept. 16 
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and 17, registration days. Every student ex- 
cept one holds a bachelor’s degree, and that 
one has completed three years of college work, 
and had registered for the library school be- 
fore the new entrance requirements went into 
effect 

The 


following is the list of students: 


JUNIORS 
Nelle Uree Branch, 
Univ, of Ill. 
Flora Maud Brown, San Saba, 
Univ, of Tex., 
Stella Belle Galpin, Galesburg, Ill, A.B. Knox 
College, ’11. 
Edith Elizabeth Hague, Kingfisher, Okl., A.B. 
Univ. of Kan., ‘10 
Fanny Wilder Hill, 
Univ. of Ill, ’10. 
Marian Leatherman, 
Cornel! Univ., ’07. 
Katharine Lewis, Chicago, Ill, A.B 

Edith Marian Morgan, St, Cloud, Minn., 
Univ. of Minn., ‘09 

Cora Parker, Emporia, Kan., A.B 
Normal Sch., ’12. 
Harriet Angeline Pearson, Auburn, Neb., A.B. 
Neb. Wesleyan Univ., '07. 
Louise Fenimore Schwartz, 
A.B. Knox College, ‘07 
Hazel Yearsley Shaw, Urbana, lll, AB. Univ. 
of Ill, A.M. ’o8. 

Bertram Smith, Urbana, Ill, 
Univ., ‘Io. 

Vera Jessie Snook, Ottawa, Ill, A.B 
of Ill, ’11, A.M. ’12. 

Ida Stickney, Warren, Ill, B.A. Beloit Col- 
lege, ‘04. 

Lucille Spotswood Terrell, Roanoke, Va, B.A, 
Sophie Newcomb College, ’03, Tulane Univ. 

Thaxter Crugier Thayer, Vacaville, Cal. A.B. 
Univ. of Wis., ’11. 

Mary Zeliaette Troy, Tuscaloosa, Ala, A.B. 
Univ. of Ala., ’12. 

Helen Wilkinson, Cincinnati, O., 
of Cincinnati, ’09. 


Champaign, Ilii., 


Tex BA 


Champaign, lll, A.B. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A.B. 
Univ. of 
B.A. 
Kan. State 


Knoxville, UL, 


Ph.B. Brown 


Univ. 


B.A. Univ. 


SENIORS 


Flora Margaret Case, Urbana, Ill, A.B. Univ. 
of Ill, ’12. 


Elizabeth Henrietta Cass, Mount Vernon, 
Wash., A.B. Univ. of Ill, ’12 
Fanny Dunlap, O’Fallon, Mo, 
State Univ., ’05 

Edith Harley Ford, Rockford, Ill, A.B 
of Chicago, 

Antoinette H. Goetz, 
Ta, State Univ., ’06 

Margaret Herdman, Winnetka, IIL, 
of Il, ’10 

Laura May Hubbard, Lockwood, 
Western College for Women, '96 

Martha Winifred Knapp, Le Roy, 
Wesleyan Univ., ’99. 

Marguerite Mitchell, Wilmington, O., 
mington College, ‘10 


Ph.B. Iowa 
Univ. 
A.B. 


Iowa City, 


A.B. Wil- 
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Opha Belle Pletcher, Rochester, Ind., Univ. 
of IIL, ‘05-'06, 
Nellie Mabel Robertson, Deputy, Ind., A.B. 

Moore’s Hill College, ‘oo. 

Sabra Stevens, Mahomet, Ill., A.B., Univ. of 

'06 
Mary Torrance, Lexington, Ill, A.B. Hanover 

College, 

The students come from the following 
states: Ill, 14; Ind, 2; O., 4; Okla., Minn., 
Pa., Kan., Neb., Va., Cal., Ala., Mo., Wash., 
Ia., Tex., one each. 

The senior class gave a party on the even- 
ing of Sept. 24 to the junior class and faculty. 

The Library Club held its first meeting for 
the year on Oct. 18 at the Woman's building. 
This meeting, as has ~been the custom, took 
the form of a reception in honor of the Junior 
class and of those members of the University 
faculty who had lectured to the Library School 
during the preceding year. About 150 people 
were present. 

Miss Florence R. Curtis, of the library 
school faculty, attended the annual meeting of 
the New York Library Association in Sep- 
tember, and the Indiana Library Association 
in October. 

Seven members of the faculty and staff at- 
tended the joint meetings of the Illinois and 
Missouri Library Associations in St. Louis, 
Oct. 24-26. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

The following recent appointments and 
changes have been reported to the school by 
former students: 

Mattie Fargo, B.L.S., '06, has resigned her 
position as cataloger in the Iowa Normal 
School at Cedar Falls, to become librarian of 
the Lead, South Dakota, High Sch. L 

Clara Brooks, B.L.S., ’12, children’s librarian 
in the Fort Worth, Tex., P. L. 

Winifred Fehrenkamp, B.L.S., ‘12, assistant 
in charge of the Architectural L. at the Univ. 
of Ill. 

Gertrude Morton, B.L.S., ’12, in charge of 
a branch library in the Minneapolis P. L. 

Emma Felsenthal, B.L.S., 't2, reference as- 
sistant in Univ. of Ill. L. 

Myrtle A. Renz, B.L.S., ‘12, assistant in 
Univ. of Ill, L. 

Catherine Oaks, B.L.S., 12, reviser of junior 
cataloging at the Library School during the 
current semester. 

Fanny Dunlap, ‘11-'12, catalog assistant in 
Univ, of Ill, L. 

Mrs. Eva Hurst Fowler, '11-'12, cataloger in 
the Ill. State Museum at Springfield. 

Emma A. Jackson, ‘11-12, assistant in the 
Univ. of Colo. L., Boulder, Colo. 

Mary Elizabeth Love, ’11-’12, assistant in 
the catalog department of the Newberry L., 
Chicago. 

Josephine Sackett, ‘11-12, has entered the 
senior class in the N. Y State L. Sch 

Ella FE. Packard, ‘11-'12, assistant in the 
Dallas, Tex., P. L. 
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Mrs, Emma K, Parsons, ‘11-'12, charging 
clerk in the Univ. of Mo. L. 

Sabra E, Stevens, ‘11-12, assistant in the 
Univ. of IL L. 

Ida Gangstad, ‘11-12, librarian of the Ex- 
tension department, Univ. of Wis., Madison, 
Wis. 

Florence Waller, ‘11-12, cataloger Wash. 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Maud Osborn, ‘11, has resigned her position 
as assistant in the Reference department of 
the Seattle P. L. to accept a position as as- 
sistant in the Univ. of Wash. L., Seattle, 
Wash. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE LIBRARY 

COURSE 

Instruction in library methods was offered 
at the Summer School of the South, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, for the first time during 
the 1912 session. Thirteen students were en- 
rolled, 4 states besides Tennessee being repre- 
sented. The course was planned and the in- 
struction given by Miss Fay and Miss Eaton, 
of the University Library. The Tennessee 
State Library Commission codperated, and 
lectures were given by Mr. Baskette, president 
of the commission; Mrs. Kelley, secretary and 
state organizer, and Miss Skeffington, state 
librarian. 

Two courses were given, one covering in- 
struction in the use of the most essential ref- 
erence books, book selection and book buying, 
with especial emphasis on children’s books 
and reading. A model library of 182 books 
for children was used for practice work dur- 
ing this part of the course. The other course 
consisted of elementary technical work in cat- 
aloging, the decimal classification, mending 
and care of books, the keeping of necessary 
records. 

Course 1 was planned for teachers as well 
as librarians; Course 2 primarily for those 
who have the administration of small and es- 
pecially school libraries. Four members of 
the class were teachers, 2 librarians, the other 
members had had no previous experience, but 
wished to take up the work, some of them 
planning to go to regular library schools later. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The seventh year of the school opened Sep- 
tember 25. New students found a welcome 
from the class of 1912 in a gift of flowers and 
a letter from the secretary of the class. Sev- 
eral alterations have been made in the school- 
rooms. Former students will find, on revisit- 
ing the school, that the outer exhibition hall 
has been converted into an attractive foyer, 
with reading table and shelves for the refer- 
ence collection, which had outgrown the space 
allotted to it in the schoolroom proper. 

The usual schedule for the first week was 
carried out, the first event being a visit, on 
October 2, from Mr. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, 
who lectured to the students and other library 
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workers of Madison upon “The social signifi- 
cance of public library work.” The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides, showing 
mainly the many activities of the Grand Rapids 
Library 

A summary of the class gives 36 students 
from eleven states and Canada. Of these, 16 
are from Wisconsin, 4 from Iowa, 3 each 
from Illinois and Nebraska, 2 each from Mich- 
igan and Washington state, and 1 each from 
New York, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, and the province of Alberta, Canada. 
Twelve of the class are college graduates, one 
with a master’s degree; 5 are taking the joint 
course with the college of letters and science, 
and & have had one or two years in college; 
25 of the class, therefore, have the college 
point of view. Fifteen come to the work with 
library experience, ranging from one to nine 
years in paid positions; 4 have had six months 
of apprentice experience, and the remaining 
number met the requirement of one month’s 
apprentice service in an approved library. Be- 
sides the library experience, one has written 
books, others have taught, and still others 
have done settlement work: 

Gertrude E, Aiken, Evanston, one year 
University of Wisconsin, nine years assistant 
Evanston P. L.; Iowa Summer School for 
Library Training, 

Susan G. Akers, Louisville, Ky.; A.B., Ken- 
tucky State University; one year assistant 
Shelby Park Branch Library, Louisville. 

Hazel E. Askey, Iowa City, Ia.; two years 
University of Iowa. 

Nora Beust, La Crosse, Wis.; six 
apprentice Chicago P. L. 

Lura E. Brubaker, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. ; 
four years assistant Sault Ste. Marie 

Margaret E. Bucknam, Wauwatosa, 
junior in the University of Wisconsin. 

Kathleen Calhoun, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; 
B.A., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 
four months apprentice Calgary P. L. 

Ferne Lina Congdon, Delavan, Wis.; junior 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Louise R. Craig (Mrs.), Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
one year each Goucher College and Butler 
College; six years assistant Indianapolis P. L.; 
summer schoo! of the Indiana Library Com- 
mission, 

Agnes W. Dickerson, Helena, Mont.; senior 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Frances C, Dukes, Vinton, Ia.; B.A., Cornell 
College, Ia.; one year apprentice Vinton P. L. 

Mary A. Egan, Green Bay, Wis.; B.A., 
University of Wisconsin. 

Katharine R. Ellis, Charles City, Ia.; B.A., 
Vassar College; six months librarian Charles 
City P. L.; author “Wide-awake girls” series. 

Dorothy B. Ely, Madison, Wis.; senior in 
the University of Wisconsin 

Florence M. Fisher, Des Moines, la.; seven 
months apprentice Iowa State Library; one 
vear librarian Roadside Settlement House, Des 
Moines. 


months 


Wis. ; 
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Marion E. Frederickson, Madison, Wis. ; 
B.A., Smith College. 
Freda M. Glover, Hoquiam, 
months apprentice Hoquiam P. L. 
Helen D. Graves, River Forest, IIl.; 
University of Wisconsin. 
Winnifred Hardy, Hoquiam, 


Wash.; six 
B.A.., 
Wash. ; 


one 


and one-half years assistant Hoquiam P. L 
A.B., Univer- 


Mabel Harris, Lincoln, Neb.; 
sity of Nebraska. 

Marion Humble, Buffalo, N. Y.; two years 
Knox College; four and one-half years assist- 
ant Buffalo P. L 

Leila A. Janes, 
Holyoke College 

Elizabeth S. Koelker (Mrs.), Madison, Wis. ; 
B.L., Smith College; M.A., University of Wis 
consin. 

Jessie L. Wickersham Luther (Mrs.), Juda, 
Wis.; graduate Platteville State Normal 
School; one year University of Wisconsin 

Laura E. Luttrell, Madison, Wis.; one year 
apprentice Madison F. L 

Lynne Malmquist, Omaha, Neb.; one year 
University of Nebraska; two years assistant 
Omaha P. L. 

Edith L. Mattson, Kenosha, Wis.; one year 
apprentice Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Ken- 
osha. 

Mary B. Nethercut, 
B.A., Smith College. 

Ruth C. Rice, Madison, Wis 
University of Wisconsin 

Anna I. Rowe, Metropolis, Ili.; two years 
Missouri State Normal University. 

Frances C. Sawyer, Omaha, Neb.; one year 
University of Wisconsin; six months assistant 
Omaha P. L. 

Lavina Stewart, Waukesha, B.A, 
Carroll College. 

Lucy E. Thatcher, Brookfield, Wis. ; 
ate Milwaukee State Normal School. 

Elizabeth Tiffy, Columbia, Mo.; two years 
librarian Clinton (Mo.) High School Library ; 
three years assistant Missouri University Li- 
brary. 

Gladys E. Turner, Pontiac, Mich.; four 
years cataloger Pontiac High School Library; 
summer course in library work, University of 
Michigan, 1911. 

May Westgate, Manitowoc, Wis.; six 
months apprentice Manitowoc P. L. 


Wis.; B.A., Mt 


Racine, 


Lake Wis. : 


Geneva, 


senior in the 


Wis. ; 


gradu 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Mary E. Bechaud,’07, has accepted the posi 
tion of general assistant in the faculty of the 
Library School. 

Lydia E. Kinsley, '07 
of the Janesville P. L. during the 
accept the librarianship of the Lane 
Library, San Francisco 

Ella V. Ryan, ‘07, has be 
dexing the revised statutes of the 
Wisconsin during several months 

Harriet Bixby, 'o9, has resigned as librarian 
of the Antigo P. L 

Florence C. Farnham, 


resigned as librarian 
ummer, to 


Medical 
n engaged in in- 


state of 
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dren’s librarian in the Racine P. L. during the 
leave of absence of Miss Klum, the children’s 


librarian. 
Gretchen Flower, ‘10, has resigned as refer- 
ence assistant in the Superior P. L., to accept 


a similar position in the State Normal School 
of Emporia, Kan. 

Hannah M. Lawrence, ‘10, has accepted the 
position of assistant librarian in the Washing- 
ton County P. L., Hagerstown, Md., resigning 
as children’s librarian in the Buffalo P. L. 

Gertrude Cobb, ‘11, has been elected libra- 
rian of the Janesville P. L. Since her gradua- 
tion, Miss Cobb has been the reference assist- 
ant in the Madison F, L. 

Mary A. Martin, ’11, was married on August 
24 to Mr. Ralph Morrison, of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. 

Ella Mabel Smith, ‘11, accepted the libra- 
rianship of the Watertown (Wis.) P. L. on 
September 1. 

Althea H. Warren, ‘11, was made librarian 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 1, after serving for a year as librarian of 
the Burr School Branch Library, Chicago. 

Florence R, Castor, ’12, has been elected li- 
brarian of the public school library in Mason 
City, Ia. 

Marian E. Potts, ‘12, is assisting in the in- 
dexing of the revised statutes of the state of 
Wisconsin, 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, ‘12, has accepted the 
librarianship of the Fargo (N. D.) P. L. 

Wilhelmina Van der Haagen, '12, was elected 
librarian of the Carnegie Library at Escanaba 
(Mich.) on September 1. 

Sadie P. Wykes, ’12, has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant cataloger in the library of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


The school opened September 17 with an 
enrollment of 24 regular students and 15 spe- 
cial students, the latter being from the staff 
of the Cleveland Public Library. It is of in- 
terest to note that in the regular class 8 states 
are represented, 12 colleges, 16 students had 
had at least a partial college course, and 20 
had had previous library experience 

The director has returned after a year’s leave 
of absence, and will carry the course in classi- 
fication and subject headings as heretofore, 
and, in addition, the course in loan work. The 
course in book selection, previously given by 
her, will be conducted by Miss Bessie Sar- 
geant Smith, acting director last year, who 
has returned to the staff of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Miss Barden and Miss Grant, 
in addition to their regular work, have been 
promoted to take charge of the work formerly 
carried by Miss Evans. Mr. Carl P. P. Vitz, 
of the Cleveland Public Library, will give 
some lectures in the course in library admin- 
istration, 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


Marion Warner, ‘11, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Cincinnati Public Library, and re- 
turned to her home in Malone, N. Y. 

Agnes Burns, ‘07, has returned to Califor- 
nia, and is now an assistant in the Santa Bar- 
bara Public Library. 

Nouvart Tashjian, ’o8, has resigned her 
position in the catalog department of the Li- 
brary of Congress, to accept the position of 
cataloger in the St. Paul Public Library. 

Cecelia Lewis, '09, who resigned last spring 
her position in the circulating department of 
the Buffalo Public Library, has accepted a 
position in the children’s department of the 
Cleveland Public Library, in connection with 
which she will take the special training in 
children’s work being offered this year by that 
library. M. WHITTLEsEY, 
Director. 


Reviews 


A. L, A. CATALOG, 1904-1911. Class list. 3000 
titles for a popular library, with notes and 
indexes. Edited by Elva L. Bascom. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association Pub- 
lishing Board, 1912. 350 p. Q. $1.50. 

The appearance of this book affords an occa- 
sion for noting with congratulation the rapid 
progress and the substantial achievements of 
the A, L. A. Publishing Board in its most im- 
portant work, that of furnishing trustworthy 
annotated aids for the selection of books in 
English. But nineteen years ago the “Catalog 
of the A. L. A, Library” (1893) of 5000 vol- 
umes was published for the Association by the 

S. Bureau of Education. That work, 

though lacking annotations, was exceedingly 
useful and had very wide distribution and use. 
It formed the basis for the annotated “A. L. 
A. catalog” published in 1904 by the Library 
of Congress and distributed to libraries gen- 
erally. As that work is the most useful single 
volume yet issued by the A. L. A., so the 
present volume, its supplement to date, and 
following in the main its form and method, 
is now similarly indispensable. That it is not 
a public document, obtainable free or at a 
nominal price, and that it is essentially a sup- 
plement instead of an independent work, will 
probably make its circulation less general than 
that of the earlier volumes, and thus no doubt 
serve to limit its use by the very smallest 
library where it is most needed. 

This notice should consist chiefly in a state- 
ment of the ways in which this volume differs 
from and supplements the main work. The 
1904 volume was in two parts, the class list 
and the dictionary catalog, whereas the supple- 
ment consists of the class list only, with au- 
thor and subject index. Suggested subject 
headings are given under each title. This 
feature, it is stated by the editor, was deter- 
mined upon in response to the requests of 
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librarians of the 


was decided to omit 
In the 1904 catalog pu 
listed in a separate group, 
they appear, in accordance \ 
tice, in their logical places 
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smaller libraries, before it in the 1904 catalog. The books included have 
the dictionary catalog. been strictly confined to those published im 
blic documents were the period covered by the title, 
in this supplement ception of a few published in 1912, and except 
vith present prac- also that a list of religious 
with other books. chosen for Catholic readers and one on the 


with the ex 


books specially 


On the other hand children’s books, which modern drama, incorporated in the supplement, 
were included in the main list of the 1904 contain some publications issued before 1904 


catalog, are here segreg 
indicates both D.C. an 
in the supplement only the 
given. The present work co 
supplements to the 
10 pages long, one 
now out of print an 


in new editions. 


The 1904 catalog li 
senting the editors’ 
of books then in existence 
English) that should be in 
Judged by the number of | 
the supplement, the last eight ye 


needed by a popular library 
years. From the publications 
lish) of that period, 2 
ing numerous other 


judgment of the number 


ated. The 1904 catalog In the 1904 catalog but 324 
d E.C. classifications ; quired to record the 7520 titles included, while 
D.C. numbers are 253 pages, containing the same amount of 
ntains as direct type, are used to record the 2975 main titles 
1904 catalog two lists each in this list. The larger proportionate space 
of books in the earlier work per title has been well empl yed 
ks now issued catalog not all titles were an tated, a 
brief to give a 
tl 


of the notes furnished are too 


sted 7520 volumes, repre proper estimate o1 the scope 
whereas in the supplement not on 
(all but a few in title have a note, but, with trifling exceptions, 
a popular library. all the notes tested have p1 wed adequate to 
Jooks included in the purpose. In other words, 
ars have been are often so cramped and crabbed as to aftord 


pages are re 


In the 1904 
nd many 


work, 


I 
ly does every 


the 1904 notes 


proportionately far more productive of works little illumination The ampler space at the 
than the previous disposal of the editor of the present list has 
(solely in Eng- been fully utilized to describe im cris read 
2975 volumes (not count- able language the salient features of the books 
mentioned with The symbols “P” (popular treatment), — 
have been se- (scholarly), etc., used in the 190 | 


approval in the 


lected and recommende 
js. about 40% as many ! 
of eight years as 
catalog from all the previ 
lications. Of course 
publications of the last eight ye 
eminently superior to those that have gone exclusion. This supplement 1s based on 
in a modern © Operative opinions of about 75 
» of the most 100 pr fessors, special students and experts 
ful books are That librarians will cooperate 
publication. It be taken for granted. The A 
congratulated on enlisting the cooperation of 
of a completely the experts, whose names, many ‘ f them those 
catalog.” say foremost scholars of the land, it 
edition would to have spread before the profession in 
ity of the titles preface of the supplement. One gathers from 
the preface that the selection 0 
of the children’s books represents the opinion 
on of approved titles of librarians only, and that the opimions of the 
experts predominated in the selection of other 
s that were included in the classes. This supplement is so very satisfac 
on publication and those tory that neither the editor of 
Comparatively of the “A. L. A. booklist,” Mis 
1 in the supplement com, nor the special representative oF the 
in the “Booklist.” Publishing Board having the 
this volume, the recent president of the A I 
are kept in the A. Mrs. H. L. Flmendorf, nor the American 
yout 30% only are re- Library Association need ha an 
about 358% of feelings of satisfaction at t 


before. It simply means that 

public library the great majority 
used and therefore the most use 
those of comparatively recent 
is hoped that the Publishing 

forward to the publication 

revised edition of the "A tL A. 
not later than 19020 
no doubt omit the large major 
supplement as outgrown OF 
process of progressive 


included in this 


superseded. That this 


elimination in the select 
is constantly going on is shown by a compar- 
ison between book 
“AL. A. booklist” 


selected for this 


few titles have been notec 
that have not been included 


Of adult non-fict 
appearing in the 


supplement ; of fiction al 
tained: of children’s 
those appearing in the 


the supplement. 
Tt is stated that 


to preserve in the supple 
of titles to each subject 1 
alog. However, the increase 
publication of books on sociolog 
and fine arts has cat 
larger proportionate represe 


Be yard is looking 


. of the titles 


at first an attempt was made 
ment the proportion 
yen in the 1904 cat- 
d demand for and “Classification and cataloging 
y and useful thought about as separate and distinct sub- 
‘ects, are very closely related, and each is the 


ised these subiects to have 
and complement of the other. 


ntation here than outcome 


3506 


“Rooklist” reappear in achieved 


Brown, James Duff. Library 


xii+-261 p. D 


cataloging. London, Library 


4 catalog have 


d for purchase; that happily been discarded, and necessary qualit 
rom the publications ms comments on scope have been incorpo! ited 


for the 1904 the notes. 


wusly existing pub- As pointed out by the editor, it is imposstbl 
not true that the to issue any such list that will entirely ip 
ars are so pre- criticism on the score either of inclusion of 


librarians and 
may perhap- 


ke \ 1s to b 


‘ 


1s good 


f the fiction and 


this work and 


s Flva L. Bas- 


cupervision of 


ything but 
re ults here 
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When a book is classified it must be put only 
in one place, because it is physically impossible 
to make a single copy serve as representative 
of the many aspects which some subjects may 
present. A classifier makes up his mind what 
is the dominant subject-matter of the book, 
and where it is likely to be most required, 
and places it in that appropriate class. The 
cataloger, on the other hand, need not trouble 
himself as to the chief topic handled, because 
he deals with entries, not with books, and can 
classify and index a work under as many 
headings as he deems necessary. His func- 
tion is to provide descriptions of books so that 
they arrange in a definite order, and the in- 
quirer is enabled to find the literature of all 
aspects of a subject at get-at-able places.” 

Thus the author opens the central chapter 
in his new book, headed “Classification and 
cataloging.” It is placed between the chapters 
dealing with classification and those dealing 
with cataloging. But the kind of cataloging 
which the author has in mind in the above 
sentences is only incidentally dealt with in 
the book. And the kind of cataloging which 
is the subject of the book has very little to 
do with classification. It is certainly time that 
the confusion of terms exemplified in Mr. 
Brown's book be cleared up. Without antici- 
pating the final report of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on methods and cost of cataloging, I 
might give tentatively the following defini- 
tions—and the chairman of the committee will 
be very glad to hear from critics—from both 
sides of the ocean—or either side of the 
oceans. Cataloging, then, in the broader sense 
of the term, is the preparing of the public 
records of the books in a library, and includes 
cataloging in the narrower sense, and also 
indexing and classification. Cataloging in the 
narrower sense means the bibliographical de- 
scription of a book, including the preparation 
of a descriptive note. Indexing is the prepa- 
ration of proper index entries for a book or 
its parts. These two processes have often 
been called “dictionary cataloging,” because, 
when arranged together in one alphabet, the 
entries would make a “dictionary catalog.” 
Classification is the determination of the 
classes and subdivisions of a given classifica- 
tion scheme in which an entry for a book or 
its parts should be placed. The process of 
classification is not very unlike that of index- 
ing; the object is the same, namely, to enter 
the title of a book in such subdivisions of the 
classification or under such subject headings, 
where an inquirer about material regarding 
the subject in question would be served by 
finding it. It has nothing to do with catalog- 
ing proper, whose object is to describe the 
book, so that the one who reads the catalog 
entry may see from it what the book is like; 
its title, the name of its author, and other 
items of identification, occasionally supple- 
mented by a statement of its contents and 
scope—namely, when the title, with or without 
the table of contents added, does not clearly 
show it. 
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The first five chapters of the book deal with 
classification—of knowledge and of books— 
and with systems of classification, with or 
without notation. We find here the principal 
sections and divisions of a large number of 
classification schemes, accompanied by com- 
parative tables and full comment. 

The last three chapters deal, respectively, 
with “Codes of cataloging rules,” “Forms and 
compilations of catalogs,” and ‘Mechanical 
methods of displaying catalogs.” The chapter 
on “Codes of cataloging rules” contains a very 
interesting study of the English and American 
editions of the Anglo-American rules—on this 
side known as the “A. L. A. rules.” Mr. 
Brown frequently—and, in the opinion of the 
present writer, often rightly—criticises the 
A. L. A, rules for their vagueness, their allow- 
ing “alternative methods of dealing with 
names of a similar kind.” He attacks partic- 
ularly the idea of “such things as decidedly 
better-known names,’ which, he says, cannot 
exist anywhere in regard to foreign and 
familiar names. He upholds strongly the 
British Museum principle of entering British 
peers under the family names, and regards 
the A. L. A. rule as an instance of “the fond- 
ness of the Americans for illogical and im- 
possible alternatives.” “It seems strange,” he 
says, “that, even in catalog rules, the Amer- 
icans should show so much love for aristo- 
cratic titles. But surely it is fitter that an 
aristocratic, rather than a democratic, nation 
should determine the best way to deal with 
noblemen!” Quite so; but what if the aris- 
tocrats disagree? The A. L. A. rules follow 
the example of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and Who is who, which latter certainly would 
seem to be sufficiently “aristocratic” to be an 
authority on how “to deal with noblemen”! 

May I enter a protest against the facsimiles 
of pages of printed catalogs which are given 
in the following chapters ? Facsimiles should 
always, in my opinion, be given in the actual 
size of the original. The only “useful” pur- 
pose that these facsimiles can have is to help 
destroying the eyesight of those who would 
attempt to read them; for they are meant to 
be read, are they not—meant to show some- 
thing, show the way in which the various cat- 
alogs are made up? 

The book has some useful appendices, of 
terms, of books on classification and on cata- 
loging, printing centers, under both Latin and 
vernacular names, and the inevitable page of 
printer’s corrections. 

Like everything else that Mr. Brown writes, 
his new book is interesting and refreshing, 
and is specially recommended to the library 
school graduates—if not used as text-book in 
the schools, for which it is well fitted on ac- 
count of its clear and logical arrangement and 
its fulness of detail—without giving any feel- 
ing of bewilderment. Axset G. S. JoserHson. 
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calendar year 1909. Ed. 3, revised and en- 


larged. Volume |, lists. of congressional 
and departmental publications Compiled 
under direction ol the superintendent of 


Washington, Government Print- 
1707 p. O. $1.50. 


documents. 
ing Office, 1911. 
The first edition of this Checklist, 
pamphlet of 120 pages, appeared in 
work of that indefatigable pioneer 
finder among government documents, 


a slender 
1892, the 
and path- 
Dr. 


G. Ames. It listed chiefly the congressional 
documents for congresses 15 to 5l, with a 
few miscellaneous departmental publications. 


Imperfect as it was, it provided the first list, 
enabling libraries to determine, even approxi- 
mately, the volumes necessary to form complete 
sets. The supply was soon exhausted, and in 
1895 Dr. Ames turned over to the new Super- 
intendent of Document’s Office the manuscript 
he had prepared for edition 2, which was 1S- 
eed in that year by F. A Crandall. It was 
nearly twice the size of the first edition, and 


here first appeared the popular and useful 
“cerial numbers” for the documents of con- 
gresses 15-53, with Nos. 01-038 assigned to 
the American state papers, 4 selection from 


the documents of the first 14 congresses 
This second edition, though listing the de- 


partmental documents very imperfectly, was 
of the highest us¢ and in such demand by 
libraries that the 3000 copies printed were 
soon gone, and the need for a new and much- 
extended edition has been a pressing one for 
years. 

That this third edition has been 16 years 


in appearing is due to the time spent upon at 
least three intermediate bibliographic experi- 
ments in the direction of a new checklist— 
experiments of considerable and extent 
and not at all ill-conceived and carried out, 
but the rapid succession of superintendents, 
each of whom had new ideas or policies, 
caused their abandonment, and they will all 
be obsolete and wholly superseded when the 
present work is finished. 

When the present Superintendent of Docu- 
ments came to the office, about three years 
ago, he was quick to see the importance of a 
speedy completion of this work, and to his 
early action in making definite assignment for 
its prosecution, and especially to Miss Mary 
\ Hartwell, who has been in immediate 
charge, this admirable and definitive first vol- 


cost 


ume is due. Volume 2 will consist of a full 
index. 
The first 188 pages contain the tables of 


congressional documents, arranged as in edi- 
tion 2, but brought down to date. The same 
serial numbers are used, and the same af- 
rangement and presentation of matter obtains. 
From the fact that the list of congressional 
documents form little more than one-tenth of 
the present volume, it will he appreciated at 


once that we are now provided for the first 
time with an adequate list of the extensive 
and intricate departmental publications, a list 


which truly appears to be, as the introduction 
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assures us, “as complete and accurate as hu- 


man energy and enthusiasm could evolve 
Librarians and all workers W ith government 
documents everywhere will be profoundly 


grateful for tt 


This departmental list follows the classifi- 


cation of the documents office and the form 
of entry and typography ot the “advance 
sheet issued by Superintendent Post some 


the 


years ago. The page size Is convenient, 

paper thin en ugh to prevent the yolume from 
heing unwieldy, the typogra hy satisfactory. 
It is to be hoped that a limited number are 
available on thicker paper, ™ h will take ink 
without spreading, with wider page margins, 
and which can be bound up im two or more 
yolumes. In such torn libraries with large 
document collections cou d add call numbers 
to entries of publications found on their 
shelves and thus construct shelf catalog 
or finding list of their own & lection In- 
deed, the very existence oO! this list 1s an 
incentive to use the document office lassifi- 


cation and notation in the arrangement of! 
departmental publications, in which case a 
mere mark opposite entries Owl d by a library 
will make this checklist an official catalog of 
any collection. 

Twenty-one pages of prefatory matter fur- 
nish clear explanations of the plan and meth- 
ods of entry, and of some of the chief com- 
plexities of the congressional set 


J. I. Wyer, Jr 


Hatsery, Rosalie Vrylina Forgotten books of 


the American nursery; 4 history of the de- 
velopment of the American story book. 
Bost., C. E Goodspeed & Co., rr. c. 8+244 


p. pls. facsims., Q. $4. 

Thy life to mend 

This book attend 
The New 


gia Tutor 
London 


(1702-14) 
appeared re- 
\mer 


This charming book that has 
cently will be valuable to students of 


cana. because of its accuracy, bibliographical 
detail and historical setting, and will also 
appeal to all lovers of children’s literature, as 


will thoroughly 


it is written in a style which 
subject which 


interest the general reader in 


has hitherto been treated too technically to 
attract anyone save the scholar or the biblio- 
phile 


arranged her material un- 
Introductory; The 
Newbery’s 


Miss Halsey has 
der epochs and headings: 
play-book in England—1747-1797 ; 


books in America—1!750 1776; Patri ‘tic print- 
ers and the American Newbery—1770-1790 5 
The child and his hook at the end of the 
eighteenth century 1790-1800 ; Tov books in 
the early nineteenth -entury 
American writers and English critics -1825- 
1840. 

In giving her reasons for thus arranging 
her subject-matter, Miss Halsey says: “With- 
ont attempting to give the history of the evo- 


lution of the A B C book in England—the 


631 
2 
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legitimate ancestor of all juvenile books—two 
main topics must be briefly discussed before 
entering upon the proper matter of this vol- 
ume. The first relates to the family life in 
the early days of the Massachusetts common- 
wealth, the province that produced the first 
juvenile book. The second topic has to do 
with the literature thought suitable for chil- 
dren in those early Puritan days. These two 
subjects are closely related, the second being 
dependent upon the first. Both are necessary 
to the history of these quaint toy volumes, 
whose stories lack much meaning, unless the 
conditions of life and literature preceding 
them are understood.” The glimpses she gives 
us of these, and the succeeding epochs, and 
the writers and bookmakers for children who 
lived in them, is very graphic and forms a 
series of vivid pictures of family life and 
social conditions in America from colonial 
days to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

few of the more pivotal incidents in the 
development of “the American story book,” 
and the change and progress in American 
ideals and thought concerning the welfare of 
children, have been chosen, as Miss Halsey 
relates them, to demonstrate how admirably 
she has presented her subject. Home in the 
seventeenth century, and, indeed, in the eigh- 
teenth century, was a place where for children 
the rule, “to be seen, not heard,” was strictly 
enforced. 

To read Judge Sewall’s diary is to be con- 
vinced that for children to obtain any import- 
ance in life, death was necessary. Death was 
kept before the eyes of every member of the 
colony; even two-year-old babies learned 
such mournful verse as this: 


“I, in the Burying Place may see 
Graves shorter than I; 
From Death’s Arrest no age is free 
Young children too may die; 
My God, may such an awful Sight 
Awakening be to me! 
Oh! that by Grace I might 
For Death prepared be.” 
When the younger members of the family are 
otherwise mentioned in the judge’s diary, it 
is perhaps to note the parents’ pride in the 
eighteen-months’-old infant’s knowledge of the 
Cathechism, an acquirement rewarded by the 
gift of a red apple, but which suggests the 
reason for many funerals. Foxe’s “Martyrs” 
seem gruesome reading for a little girl at bed- 
time; yet Judge Sewell speaks with pride of 
“little Betty, who, though Reading passing 
well, took Three months to Read the first 
Volume of the Book of Martyrs,” as she sat 
by the firelight at night after her daily task 
of spinning was done. 

In 1681, Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s progress” was 
printed in Boston by Samuel Green, and, be- 
ing easily obtained, superseded in a measure 
the “Book of Martyrs” as a household trea- 
sure; but probably the first real picture book 
was “The New England primer,” for while it 
is not certain that the first edition of the now- 
famous primer contained illustrations, the edi- 
tion printed shortly after 1717 had the curious 
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black pictures accompanying the text of re- 
ligious instruction, Cathechism and alphabets, 
and the printing of this tiny volume marked 
a milestone in the long lane that eventually 
led to the well-drawn pictures in the modern 
books for children. 

The first glimpse of the amusement book 
proper appears in that unique “History of 
printing in America,” by Isaiah Thomas, of 
Worcester, Mass., who is properly named 
“the American Newbery.” Among other old 
printers, one Thomas Fleet is described, who 
established himself in Boston about 1713. “At 
first,” wrote Mr. Thomas, “he printed pamph- 
lets for booksellers, small books for children, 
and ballads. He owned several negroes, one 
of which . . . was an ingenious man, and cut 
on wooden blocks all the pictures which deco 


rated the ballads and small books for his 
master.” Thomas mentions Thomas Fleet, 
Sr.,as “the putative compiler of Mother Goose 


melodies, which he first published in 1719 
bearing the title of ‘Songs for the nursery.’ ’ 
While this suggestion as to the first Amer 
ican edition of Mother Goose has caused much 
discussion, and Boston’s claim for the honor 
seems likely only to have been an ingenious 
form of advertisement, there must have been 
some book of nonsense in existence at tha’ 
time, as the Boston News Letter for Apri! 
12-19, 1739, contained a criticism of Tate and 
Brady's version of the Psalms, in which the 
use of the phrase, “a wretch forlorn,” is se 
verely condemned. “But what I am most con 
cerned for,” the critic exclaims, “is that it will! 
be apt to make our Children think of the line 
in their vulgar Play song; much like it, ‘This 
is the maiden all] forlorn.” Thus it would 
seem that certainly the “House that Jacl 
built” was a well-known ditty and among the 
cheap books sold in Boston at that time. 

In 1741, in Virginia, two letters were writ 
ten and received by R. H. Lee and Georg 
Washington, and mark the first note ot 
amusement in reading, as well as the the firs: 
expression of pleasure from the children them- 
selves, as regards a book, and it. would be 
interesting indeed to know the titles of thes 
books, so evidently English chap-book tales 
Though unfortunately nameless, they at least 
form an interesting coincidence. Bought in 
seventeen hundred and forty one, they follow 
just one hundred years later than the meeting 
of the General Court, which was responsible 
for the preparation of Cotton’s “Milk for ba- 
bes,” and precede by a century the date when 
American story -book literature was recognized 
as very different from that written for Eng 
lish children. These letters are given by Mr 
Lossing in “The home of Washington,” and 
tell their own tale. 


[Richard Henry Lee 


Pa brought me two pretty books full of | 
tures he got them in Alexandria they have 
pictures of dogs and cats and tigers and ele 
fants and ever so many pretty things cousin 
bids me send you one of them it has a picture 


to George Washington.! 
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of an elefant and a little indian boy on his 
back like uncle jo’s Sam pa says if | learn 
my tasks good he will let uncle jo bring me 
to see you will you ask your ma to let you 
come to see me. Henry LEE. 


[G. Washington to R. H. Lee.) 

Dear Dickey—I thank you very much for 
the pretty picture book you gave me. Sam 
asked me to show him the pictures and I 
showed him all the pictures in it: and I read 
to him how the tame Elephant took care of 
the Master's little boy, and put him on his 
back and would not let anybody touch his 
Master’s little son. I can read three or four 
pages sometimes without missing a word 
I have a little piece of poetry about the pic- 
ture book you gave me but I mustn’t tell you 
who wrote the poetry. 

G. W.’s compliments to R. H. L 
And likes his book full well, 
Henceforth will count him as his 
And hopes many happy days he may 
Your good friend, 
Georce WasHINGTON. 
Mr. Lossing states that he had 
of these two letters, sent him by a 
Mr. Lee, who wrote: “The letter of Richard 
Henry Lee was written by himself, and un- 
corrected sent by him to his boy friend, George 
Washington. The poetical effusion was, 
have heard, written by a Mr. How ard, a gen- 
tleman who used to visit at the house of Mr. 
Washington. 

Reading aloud was 
education to families in 
the Republic, and although Mrs. Josiah Quincy 
made every effort to procure Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories for her family, because, in her opinion, 
“they obtained a decided preference to the 
works of Hannah More. Mrs. Trimmer and 
Mrs. Chapone,”” for reading aloud she chose 
extracts from Shakespeare, Milton, Addison 
and Goldsmith. Indeed, were it possible to 
ask our great-grandparents what books they 
remembered reading in their childhood, I think 
we should find that beyond somewhat hazy 
recollections of Miss Edgeworth’s books and 
Berquin’s “The looking-glass for the mind,” 
they would either mention “Robinson Crusoe,” 
Newbery’'s tales “Giles Gingerbread,” “Lit- 
tle King Pippin,” and “Goody Two-Shoes” 
(written fifty years before their own child- 
hood), or remember only the classic tales and 
sketches read to them by their parents. 

Catherine Sedgwick has left a charming pic- 
ture of American family life in a country 
town in eighteen hundred Among the host 
of little prigs and prudes in the story book of 
the day, it 1s delightful to find in Catherine 


friend 
spen 


In a_ note, 


copies 


both a pastime and an 
, 4 
those early days of 


Sedgwick herself an example of a bookish 
child who was natural. Memories 0! Mr. 
Sedgwick’s infrequent visits home were min- 


gled in his daughter's mind with the recollec- 
tions of being kept up until nine o'clock to 
listen to his reading from Shakespeare, Don 
Quixote or Hudibras. “Certa nly,” wrote Miss 
Sedgwick, “I did not underst ind them, but 
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some glances of celestial light reached my 
soul, and I caught from his magnetic sym 
pathy some elevation of feeling, and that love 
of reading which has been to me an ‘educa 
tion. I was not more than twelve years old,” 
she continues, “I think but ten, when one 
winter I read Rollin’s “Ancient history.” The 
walking to our schoolhouse was often bad, 
and I took my lunch (how well I remember 
the bread and butter, and ‘nut cake’ and cold 
sausage, and nuts and apples that made the 
miscellaneous contents 0! that enchanting 
lunch-basket!), and im the interim, between 
morning and afternoon school, 1 crept under 
my desk (the } ' made as to 
afford little close ; wnder them) and 
read and munched and forgot mys if in Cyrus’ 
greatness.” 

Among 


Vere so 


reces 


the hax ks 


which may be cited as 
furnishing instructive amusement, with less O 
the mixture of moral purpose, “Lon- 
don cries for children,” with pictures of street 


is the 


peddlers. This was imitated in \merica by 
the publication of the “Cries of New York” 
and “Cries of Philadelphia.” In the Lenox 


collection there is now one of the various edi- 
tions of the “Cries of New York” (published 
in 1808), which ts valuable both as a record 
of the steet life of the old-fashioned 
96,000 inhabitants, and as perhaps the 
child’s book of purely / cal interest, with orig 
inal woodcuts, very possibly designed and en- 
vraved by Alexander Anderson 

It is modeled after the “Cries of London,” 
but gives various incidents in the life of old 
New York which makes one grateful for this 
child’s toy. A picture of a chimney-sweep, 
for instance, 1s copied, with his cry of “Sweep, 

Oo, QO, from the London book, but the 
text is altered to accord with custom in New 
York of firing a gun at dawn. “And in re- 
gard to the unnecessary bawling of those sooty 
boys, it 1S admirable in such a noisy place as 
this, where every needless ould be 


sound sl 
hushed, that such disagreeable ones should be 
allowed.” 


On December 23.1823, there appeared an- 
onymously in the Troy (N. Y.) Sentinel a 
Christmas ballad, entitled “A visit from St 
Nicholas.” This rhymed story of Santa Claus 
and his reindeer, written one year before its 
publication by Clement Clarke Moore for his 


own family, marks the appearane: of a truly 
original story in the literature ¢ f the American 
nursery. Up to this time the Christmas season 
had been regarded by people of Puritan or 
Scotch descent as pagan OF only to be_cele- 
brated as a_ feligious festival.’ The Dutch, 
however, still clung to some of their tradi- 
tions, combining the church leg nd of the good 
St. Nicholas, patron of children, with the Scan- 
dinavian myth of the fairy gnome who, from 
his bower in_ the woods, showered good chil- 
dren with gifts. In the “Visit from St Nich- 
olas,’ Mr, Moore not only introduced Santa 
Claus to young folk ot! the various states, 
but gave to them their first story of any lasting 


=, 
are 
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merit whatsoever. Not only its style is simple, 
but its story was fifty years ahead of its time 
in its freedom from the restraining hand of 
the moralist and the warning finger of the 
religious teacher, if we except Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “Wonder book.” 

In conclusion, Miss Halsey says: “If, of all 
the books written for children by Americans 
seventy-five years and more ago, only Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder book’ has survived 
to the present generation; of all the verse pro- 
duced only Mrs. Hale’s simple rhyme, ‘Mary 
had a little lamb,’ and Clement Moore’s ‘The 
night before Christmas,’ are still quoted. Has 
their history any value to-day? 

“If we consider that there is nothing more 
rare in the fiction of any nation than the 
popular child’s story that endures, we can per- 
haps find a value not to be reckoned by the 
survival or literary cHaracter of these old- 
fashioned books, but in their silent testimony 
to the influence of the progress of social forces 
at work, even upon so small a thing as a 
child’s toy book. As has already been said, 
the press supplied what the public taste de- 
manded, and if the writers produced for 
earlier generations of children what may now 
be considered lumber, the press of modern 
date has not progressed so far in this field of 
literature as to make it in any degree certain 
that our children’s treasures may not be con- 
signed to an equal oblivion. Most of what 
was once considered the perfume of youth and 
freshness in a literary way has been discarded 
as dry and unprofitable, mistaken or decep- 
tive; and yet, these chap books, magazines, 
gift and story books form our best, if blurred, 
pictures of the amusements and daily life of 
the old-time American child. 

“We are learning, also, to prize these small 
histories as part of the progress of the arts 
of bookmaking and illustration, and of the 

owth of the business of publishing in Amer- 
ica; and already we are aware of the fulfil- 
ment of what was called by one old bookseller 
‘Tom Thumb’s maxim in trade and politics’: 
‘He who buys this book for twopence, and 
lays it up till it is worth threepence, may get 
an hundred per cent. by the bargain.’” 

The foregoing selections will serve to show 
how well Miss Halsey has told her story of 
the chronological and bibliographical develop- 
ment of the American story book, and while 
she has not made an exhaustive study of any 
one class or epoch, she has given such a care- 
ful and accurate survey of the whole subject 
as will make the book in the future the stan- 
dard for students of early American juvenile 
literature and a most welcome addition to the 
library of the booklover. 

The book is also a fine bit of bookmaking 
in itself, is well illustrated by carefully chosen 
reprints, and Mr. Goodspeed and “The Merry- 
mount Press” are to be congratulated for 
producing so perfect a specimen of their art. 

Anna C. Ty er. 
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Harpy, E. A. The public library; its place 
in our educational system. Toronto, W. 
Briggs, 1912. 223 p. il. D. 

Mr. Hardy is the secretary of the Ontario 
Library Association, a zealous and efficient 
officer. His chapters draw upon his personal 
experience, and give first-hand impressions of 
vivid interest. He begins with a sketch of 
libraries the world over, laying stress on those 
of Great Britain, whose traditions were natur- 
ally adopted in Canada. He then passes to 
the public libraries of this continent, with the 
astonishing remark that outside of Ontario 
there are not more than twenty-five public 
libraries in the Dominion. 

As long ago as 1800, forty-one citizens of 
Niagara united to establish the first public 
library in Canada West, as Ontario was then 
called. Its yearly subscription was four dol- 
lars. It was maintained until about 1832; in 
1848 it was succeeded by a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, of British model, which was duly trans- 
formed into the Niagara Public Library of 
to-day. Step by step, Mr. Hardy traces the 
provincial aid granted to libraries which, at 
first, were usually departments in mechanics’ 
institutes, These libraries for many years were 
comparatively few and weak, with little co- 
Speration, or none at all. The Dominion was 
confederated in 1867; in the following year, 
Ontario placed her mechanics’ institutes un- 
der the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Public Works. In 1872, it 
was enacted that each institute should be offi- 
cially inspected twice a year. In 1890, these 
institutes came under the control of the Min- 
ister of Education, who thenceforth has been 
generalissimo of the public libraries of On- 
tario. Official inspection continues, with an 
unceasing endeavor that every library shall, 
as far as possible, rise to the level of the best. 

In 1909, these libraries numbered 361, with 
220,597 ticket holders, 1,346,603 volumes on 
their shelves, a circulation of 3,306,392, and 
assets of $2,558,026. Grants proportionate to 
what each community does for itself are ac- 
corded; the maximum figure is the mod- 
erate sum of A summer school for 
instruction in librarianship was established 
at Toronto in 1911. An expert classifier 
and cataloger is provided free of charge to 
any library in need of her services. This 
enables even the smailest libraries to start 
right, enuring to their economy and effi- 
ciency ever after. In r1o10, the Minister of 
Education appropriated $1000 for technical 
books to be lent any public library for the use 
of artisans to whom neither technical classes 
nor night schools were available. The de- 
partment also pays for editing, publishing and 
circulating a quarterly journal of selected 
books, with a few pages of useful notes. 

Of course, Ontario is largely indebted to 
its American friends across the frontier for 
aid and comfort. This is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The Dewey classification is all but 
universal. Lists of selected books, as issued 
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in Washington, Albany, Pittsburgh and other 
American cities are freely used. Repeated 
visits to leading libraries in the northerly 
states have led to much fruitful transplanting. 
Children’s rooms, open shelves, picture collec- 
tions, all testify to the fraternal ties which 
unite librarians north and south of the boun- 
dary. Typical building plans, recommended 
for their convenience and economy, include 
that of the library at Buckfield, Maine. 

One or two features distinctive in Ontario 
may be mentioned. First, as to the forming 
a free library board. It comprises the mayor 
of the city or town, or the reeve of a village 
or township; three members appointed by 
the council; three by the public school board 
or by the board of education of the municipal- 
ity and the separate school board, if such a 
board exists. As chieftain of the system, 
stands the Minister of Education. Codpera- 
tive bookbuying largely prevails, with much 
saving in outlay. Ontario is fast growing in 
the extent and variety of her manufactures. 
To the end that these may be wisely promoted 
by her librarians, two addresses were last year 
delivered to the Ontario Library Association 
on “Technical education through the public 
library,” by E. F. Stevens, librarian, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and S. H. Ranck, 
librarian of the Public Library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Both addresses appear in full in this 
book; they are masterly presentations of an 
important phase of librarianship. Each speaker 
took a broad outlook upon his work as a 
whole. Said Mr. Stevens: “Publicity methods 
are not to tease reluctant men to confer a 
favor upon the library by contributing to its 
Statistics of attendance, nor to thrust upon the 
hard-headed, practical worker superfluous lux- 
uries of literature, but simply to notify that 
numerous, industrious, indispensable, inglori- 
ous perhaps, but most important, element in 
our community, the workers and learners, that 
the public library is not by any means alone a 
resort for the idle and literary, the studious, 
the philosopher and teacher, but has become 
every man’s free possession, committed to the 
service of his day’s useful occupation.” Mr. 
Ranck thus closed his address: “We must rec- 
ognize that back of our industries, and more 
important than our industries, are men; and that 
it is not great factories, commerce, money, and 
all that, that brings happiness to the individual 
or greatness to the state. Therefore, as libra- 
rians, let us administer our books so that 
they shall make al] men more skilful in deal- 
ing with things; but, at the same time, let us 
ever, always and forever, remember that it is 
the quality of men’s minds and hearts and 
souls, and not the abundance or the magni- 
tude of the things they create, that makes a 
city great and life on earth worth while.” 

GeorceE 
Hutme, E. Wyndham, and KInzpruNNeR, 
Charles. Class catalog of current serial 
digests and indexes of the literature of pure 
and applied science exhibited at the Liver- 
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pool meeting of the Library Association, 

Sept. 2-6, 1912, compiled by E. Wyndham 

Hulme and Charles Kinzbrunner. Library 

Assoc., pp. 40, Is, net 

This pamphlet, published as an appendix to 
a paper jointly written by the compilers and 
read by Mr. Hulme at the Liverpool confer- 
ence, 1s a classified list of 353 serial scientific 
publications, chiefly English, German and 
Secnck. which print some sort of resumé of 
the current literature of their particular spe- 
cialties. 

The Library of Congress classification is 
employed in the arrangement. Under the va 
rious heads, the related periodicals are enu- 
merated alphabetically, with very brief anno- 
tations as to the nature of the indexing done. 
“Philosophical instruments,” “Concrete archi- 
tecture,” “Medical electricity,’ and “Natural 
history” are headings that might be improved 
upon. More than one-third of the serials in- 
cluded relate to medicine, which seems to 
show either that medical journals are more 
generally given to excerpts than other scien- 
tific periodicals, or that medicine has received 
disproportionate notice in the compilation 

Many of the serials mentioned were repre- 
sented by a specimen number in an exhibit 
shown at the conference that permitted in- 
spection of the bibliographical matter pub 
lished. This matter ranged from book notices 
to signed abstracts, and the importance of this 
bibliographical contribution varied widely in 
the different examples. 

A glance through the “Class catalog” re- 
veals the absence of certain American journals 
that claim recognition: 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, a his- 
toric exponent of applied science, makes a 
feature of abstracts from domestic and foreign 
journals (the latter translated ), under head- 
ing, “Current topics.” It also provides “Book 
notices,” frequently signed by the reviewer. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal, a 
notable mining paper, publishes weekly “Notes 
from current literature,’ and monthly the 
“Mining index,” of very wide range and con- 
siderable importance. 

American Forestry, though a somewhat re- 
stricted and less-known periodical, offers 
monthly an index to “Current literature” that 
is too valuable to be overlooked. 

The Automobile is very limited in its range, 
of course, but hardly more so than the British 
Bee Journal, which has deserved mention in 
the catalog, and of much more active interest. 
Automobile undertakes a weekly “Digest of 
the leading foreign journals,” as well as book 
notices and records of new patents. 

Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual certainly 
deserves a place among the annual digests 
named under chemistry. Though failing to 
live up to its pretension of “annual” publica- 
tion, it exhibits a noteworthy attempt to index 
the literature of chemistry. In the 1009 issue 
(the last published), the “Review of chemical 
literature” extended to 112 pages 
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Special Libraries, the organ of the Special 
Libraries Association, has justification in pub- 
lishing technical bibliographical references, 
with pure and applied science conspicuous 
among them. 

To mention these few omissions is not by 
any means to criticise the “Class catalog,” 
which is issued experimentally and does not 
purpose to be exhaustive. The work has been 
done by two most competent men, and is a 
creditable example of bibliographic work. 
Without expansion, it stands as a valuable 
tool for the libraries of science and technology. 

The suggestion made in the preface that 
the compilation might be expanded to com- 
prise all branches of literature, and be issued 
periodically with revisions, is submitted to the 
library profession for approval and support 

Since the “Catalog” is a bibliography of 
bibliographies, the information given is not as 
subject to change as if it were an attempt to 
give the references themselves. A work of 
this character, developed to its natural com- 
pletion, might properly appear as a single 
book, or, better, a series of pamphlets, each 
devoted to a particular class for separate sale 
to different interests. The information having 
an element of permanency, would provide a 
fixed contribution to a librarian’s reference 
equipment, Then changes and additions would 
produce supplements or revised editions, to 
appear from time to time without regular 
periodicity. Epwarp F_ Stevens. 
Proprr, R. A. The British Museum reading 

room; a handbook for students. London, 

Grafton & Co., 1912. vii, 61 p. D. 

Mr. Peddie has printed in handy and attrac- 
tive form a revision and enlargement of his 
lecture, “How to vse the reading room of the 
British Museum.” It should prove a most 
useful guide to persons unacquainted with the 
formalities required to obtain access to the 
reading room and the intricacies of the numer- 
ous catalogs of the library. The brochure 
opens with brief chapters on the library, the 
conditions of admission, the plan and rules of 
the reading room. The rest of the chapters 
discuss the catalogs, both general and special. 
Incidentally, the chief peculiarities of the Brit- 
ish Museum catalog rules are noted. The work 
closes with a brief notice of the newspaper 
room and the department of Oriental books 
and manuscripts 

Mr. Peddie has done his work with judg- 
ment and restraint. It is no easy task to fur- 
nish in compact and clear form the informa- 
tion needed by students beginning work in so 
large a library 
Librarians will do well to call this little book 
to the attention of scholars intending to visit 
London for research, and will themselves find 
a certain profit in a study of the multifarious 
means provided by the Musetm authorities for 
disclosing its contents. W. W. B. 


Rei, Marguerite, and Moutton, John G. Aids 
in library work with foreigners. A. L. A. 
Chicago, 1912. 24 p. D. pap. 

Many of our good people with the altruistic 
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spirit are inclined to add to the long list of 
subjects, under economic conditions, that of 


the “foreign problem.” This problem seems 
to be society’s inability to digest the foreigner 
at the present accession rate. Most people 
who are most contented when they are least 
bothered about their neighbor’s welfare are 
willing to let the public schools solve the 
problem, even though it must be done through 
the second generation, 

But the philosophers of the book have de- 
cided that leading the mind in the acquisition 
of knowledge and providing the material for 
thought are inseparable. Hence, the school 
and the library have become one in their mo- 
tive. This seems to be the excuse the library 
has for entering the “problem” field, and more 
particularly when self-culture becomes an im 
portant factor. Few libraries cover all fields 
of activity, and few libraries fail to have some 
special activity. This makes it desirable that 
ideas should be passed on. 

One of the most valuable aids to libraries 
in industrial communities that has appeared 
this year is Miss Marguerite Reid’s “Aids in 
library work with foreigners.” The introduc 
tion is a paper on “Our new Americans,” by 
Miss Reid, that, for the most part, sounds like 
personal experience. This gives it interest and 
convincing qualities. The reader may avoid 
much research by accepting Miss Reid’s words 
as coming from one having authority. 

In the list of “books and articles of interest 
in the work,” a good beginning is made. It 
seems fair to say that some of the book titles 
in this list do not sound like authorities on 
the “foreign problem.” Under the list of 
books on “Learning English,” there are titles 
that are all right after English is learned, but 
of little value in learning English itself. Even 
in making lists of books, one needs to stick 


to their subject. In “Grammars and hand 
books in foreign languages,” there are listed 
Armenian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, Croatia 


Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, Finnish, French, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, 
modern Greek, Polish, Portuguese, Rou- 
manian, Russian, Servian, Spanish, Swedish 
Turkish, and Yiddish. That's all. There is 
a short list of “Books about the United States 
for foreigners” that contains the best of their 
class. The “Aids” are not all in English. The 
foreign press has issued many valuable books 
on this, and Miss Reid lists about fifty in the 
several languages. 

And, finally, “The aids in selection,” which, 
after all, are most valuable to the average 
librarian. These are issued by the A. L. A. 
various libraries and publishing houses and 
booksellers. W. F. Stevens 


Mertodical and other Literature 


American Antiquarian Society Proceedings 
of the semi-annual meeting in Boston, April 
10, includes “Notes on the almanacs of Mass- 
achusetts.” by C. L. Nichols, with a chrono- 
logical list of Massachusetts almanacs, 1630- 
1850, (p. 41-134), giving location of copies 
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Brockton Public Library Bulletin contains 


a select list of books on some issues ot the 
presidentia] campaign, 1912. (3 p.) 


Colorado School of Mines Quarterly, Octo- 
ber, is devoted to “An extension of the Dewey 
system of classification, as applied to mining,” 


by C. A. Allen, including a relative index. 
(108 p.) 
Educational Review, September, included 


by F. C, Hicks. 
indiana Library Occurrent, September, in- 


“Indiana young people’s reading cir- 


“Newspaper libraries, 


ludes 

cles.” 
Indiana State Library Bulletin, September, 

contains “A guide to the study of conserva- 

tion” (12 p.), classified. 

lowa Library Quarterly, July-September, re- 


prints “How libraries advertise. 


Newarker. September, includes “The tech 
nical department,” “The Springfield Avenue 
Library—what one branch 1s doing to help 
make several thousand new, good American 
citizens,” and “Art in Newark.” 


New Hampshire Public 
ber, includes “Liberal rules,’ 
Wright; “The library and 
Elsie Gaskins.” 

New Jersey Library Bulietin, September, in 
cludes a story-telling list of sources, and “Sug- 
gestions for a New Jersey bibliography,” by 
William Nelson. 

Public Libraries, October, includes “The 
public library; a leaven’d and prepared choice,” 
by Mrs. H. L Elmendorf; and “The efficiency 
of the library staff and scientific management, ” 
by Adam Strohm. 


Libraries, Septem- 
’ by Rebecca W. 
the school,” by 


Special Libraries, September, includes the 
discussion at Ottawa of the S. L. A. on “What 
is a special library?” “Cataloging in legisla- 
tive reference work,” by Ona M. Imhoff, and 
a select list of references on motion pictures 

October. contains a list of special libra- 
ries: “The library as a business asset—when 
and how,” by D. N. Handy: “An outline of 
the work of the accounting library of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.,” by 
Elizabeth V. Dobbins; “The earning power of 
a special reference library on retail distribu- 
tion,” by M. E. Murray: “A special trade 
library in Sweden,” of the General Export 
Association of Sweden, devoted to the further- 
ance of Swedish commercial interests abroad ; 
“The, financial library of the National City 
Bank,” by Florence Spencer: and a select list 
of references on special libraries. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, July-August, 
contains “The Gospel of social service,” by 
John B. Winslow ; “Cataloging rules on cards,” 
compiled by Helen Turvill; “The social center 
in a small town,” by Rev. Albert Amundsen ; 
“Advertising in street cars,” by Lois A 
Spencer. 
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Librarian, September, contaims “An intro- 


duct to elementary bibliography,” by R. W. 
Parsons: and “Children and the use of libra 
ries,” by J. A. L. Downey 

Library Assistant, Oct., has “The subject 
index of the London Library,” by C. J. Pur 
nell, and “The art and practice of story-tell 
ing to children, and its p ble application in 
juvenile reading rooms, by Maud M. tum 
merston. 

Library Association Ke /, September, has 
“A paper on library ideals; w rk and legis- 
lation in Canada,” by J. W. Cummings Purves. 

Library-Miscellany, Baroda, 1s the name of 


{ the most 
Its first 
and a> 


a new periodical published in on 
progressive ot Indian 
number contains 28 


states, Baroda 
pages in Engl 


many in the vernacular, with articles on the 
“Library situation in Baroda,” by W. A Bor 
den, director of state librartes Scheme ot 
classification for Sanskrit libraries,” by C, D 
Dalal: report of the Baroda Library ¢ lub 


Sir George Clarke on “Libraries and books; 
and notes and comments. Following the Eng 
lish section are the Gujarati and Marat e( 
tions. with different subject matter It is 
edited by J. S. Kudalkar, published by B. M 


Dadachanji from the Central Library, | aroda 
Annual subscription is $1 

Library World, September, includes “Im- 
pressions of the Liverpool conference,” by 
William Wilson; “The library column,” by 
Frank Haigh; and the continuation of “The 
card catalog.” 

FORE!/GA 

Bogsamlingsbladet, August-September, states 
that, largely because of the discontinuance of 
the 300 kr. appropriation from the government 
for its purposes, it will have to economize in 
space. It includes a note on the library course 
of 14 days held in July. : 

De Boekzsaal for 1912 has so far contained 
the following items of special library interest: 
January, “Children’s books,” by ‘Cc. Veth; 
February, same article concluded, “Mono- 
graphs for the book and library system,” and 
“A new way of putting the pressmark on 
bookbindings,” by H. E. Grieve; March, new 
public library at Utrecht, and “Rules for the 
alphabetic catalog” in universities and royal 
libraries; May-June, “On old children’s books 
and prints,” by E. Knuttel-Fabius, “Instruc- 
tion schools for women librarians for juvenile 
libraries,” by D. Smit, and Russian public li- 
braries: July-August, “Reading rooms in the 
south,” by J. de Louw 

Zeitschrift des Vereines 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, June, contains an article 
on “Books not wanted,” by Dr. M. Grolig. 


Osterretchischen 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Septem 
ber, h an article on the question of book- 
binding by A. Schmid; “The printer, 


Paul Kohl,” by K. Schottenloher 
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SEPARATE ARTICLES 
ACCESSIONING. 

Process work. 
Au., "12, p. 44-45. 

Method, by means of rubber stamp with 
number and letter variations, by which all 
processes through which additions pass, are 
checked up successfully. 


H. A. Sharp. Lib. World, 


ADVERTISING. 

The library column. 
World, S., "12, p. 70-76. 

Bulletins only reach those already using the 
library. The local newspaper is best for not- 
ing works added to library, with annotations, 
if possible. Any subject, in some way related 
to books and libraries, can be included. The 
article gives instances throughout, and sug- 
gestions are made on health books, new bor- 
rowers, worn books, book demand, blind, fines, 
etc., for notes to be included in newspapers 


Frank Haigh. Lib. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Suggestions for a New Jersey bibliography. 
William Nelson. N. J. L. B., S., '12, p. 7-106. 

Article, under histories, books of travel, 
works of scientists, poetry, special lists of au- 
thors and their publications, biographies and 
fiction, suggests material (not complete) to 
direct attention to the desirability of a bibli- 
ography of New Jersey along these lines. 
Proposes the making of full lists of imprints 
in each locality by the librarians. 


BooK BUYING. 

How a public librarian hears of books and 
orders books. G. H. Locke. Ont. L. Assoc. 
Proceedings. Ap., "12, p. 121-125. 

You cannot take the opinions that are sent 
to you by publishers of the books. You can 
glean far more from the reviews in certain 
kinds of papers—the New York Times Book 
Review for instance. Books of worth can be 
bought second-hand from Mudie’s Library in 
London or the London Times Book Club 
within three or four months of publication. 
The Times Club and Mudie’s send out a new 
list each month; Everyman’s Library and the 
Home University Library are of great value. 
Five sets of the latter are at present circulat- 
ing through the Toronto libraries. Don’t or- 
der fiction until it has been out long enough 
to have adequate reviews. You can trust 
American fiction to be clean rather than Eng- 
lish fiction. Certain publishers you can rely 
on implicitly. If you find a novel is good, 
buy another copy of it. 


CANADA LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 

Library ideals: work and legislation in Can- 
ada. J. W. C. Purves. Lib. Assoc. Rec., S., 
12, p. 438-61. 

History of the library movement in Canada 
is practically a replica of English development. 
In both countries it originated through the 
decay of mechanics’ institutes, which degener- 
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ated into recreative agencies instead of pro- 
gressing as educational institutions. Canada 
was the first colony to establish these insti- 
tutes or libraries. Quebec had a circulating 
library in 1779, and the first public library was 
formed at Niagara in 1800. Article notes 
briefly the present legislation in England—or 
lack of it—and then details the laws of Can- 
ada, leading to a full description of the On- 
tario law of 1909 by sections. As conclusion, 
it mentions the present status in the various 
provinces. 

CHILDREN’S READING 

Children’s reading; on the use of “How to 
tell stories” in the home. Sara Cone Bryant 
Home Progress, O., ’12, p. 42-46. 

The author suggests that in the use of her 
book mothers should not keep closely to grad 
ing by age, but should follow the children’s 
individual likings. The book aims to suggest 
good stories of the kinds they like, not dictate 
Before getting up, before bedtime, on Sun- 
days and on rainy days are good times for 
story-telling, and the fireside a good place 
No one can really show mothers how to tell 
stories, though suggestions can help them to 
improve. The interest or boredness of the 
children themselves is the best teacher. A 
good collection of stories is Miss Tappan’s 
“Children’s hour,” which is in form for read- 
ing aloud rather than telling. The beginner 
will learn much from hearing a good story- 
teller, and watching the children listen. 


CHILDREN’S USE. 

Children and the use of libraries. 
Downey. Libn., S., '12, p. 60-62. 

Personal encouragement towards use should 
be given through parents, teachers and libra 
rians, as also through the library committees, 
by provision of suitable books, rooms and reg 
ulations. Suggests distribution of a “pamphlet 
to parents,” hints on children’s reading at 
home, with resources of the library and its 
benefits. Librarians specially adapted to the 
work should be chosen. Encourage reading at 
home where conditions permit. 


Pe: 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Classification of public documents, pamph- 
lets, miscellaneous matter. Annie T. O’Meara 
Ont. L. Assoc. Proceedings. Ap., ’12, p. 68-70 

Although private libraries frequently con- 
tain the best known reference books, the pub- 
lic library is often the only place where frag 
mentary material is available. Its classifica 
tion to render it accessible is therefore of 
great importance. The simple and practical 
methods adopted in the London (Can.) P. L 
are here briefly described. 

LrBRARIAN AS A CITIZEN. 

Being a citizen. Flora B. Roberts. 
L. Notes and News. S., ’12, p. 171-174. 

The librarian must know his community for 
whom he is to select books. “Who are the 


Minn. 


i 
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people and why; what can they do for the 
library and what can the library do for them?” 
The local paper should be read religiously 
with notebook and scissors in hand. ‘The li- 
brarian must also be part of his community, 
joining clubs, making addresses, etc. He must 
prove his citizenship by service to the political 
government, by collecting pertinent material 
and letting officials know that the library is 
ready and able to help 

LrBRARY AS BUSINESS ASSET. 

The library as a business asset—when and 
how. D. N. Handy. Sp. Lib., O., '12, p. 
162-166. 

Considers the library’s value as a contribut- 
ing agency to those more fundamental pos- 
sessions to which material assets owe their 
existence, business courage, integrity, compe- 
tency and perseverance. The library must be 
organized and planned for a definite end. A 
condition of receptivity towards the library 
must exist on the part of business. The library 
should not cling to traditional aims, or stand 
aloof from those adaptations and changes 
which alone make it useful to business. With 
the increasing complexity of business, a grow- 
ing sense of social responsibility and the de- 
mand for college men, the library has the op- 
portunity to make itself an indispensable ad- 
junct of business enterprise. It must recog- 
nize its responsibility, and be organized as 
business is organized, adjusting itself to busi- 
ness environment. Business fails to appreciate 
the ally that it might have in the well-con- 
ducted library. The business librarian must 
know the business in hand, its theory and his- 
tory, and must be treated as a literary adviser. 
The library is a business asset in proportion 
as business is willing to let it be. In the dis- 
cussion on this paper, Mr. F. N. Morton point- 
ed out that the library’s value does not show 
on paper, but the library is coming into its 
own. He cites instances of work done in an 
engineering concern library. 

LIBRARY MILITANT. 

The library militant. Lutie E. Stearns. Ont. 
L. Assoc. Proceedings. Ap., '12, p. 88-94. 

It should be an axiom in library economy 
that the “worth of a book is in its use.” One 
way to make friends for the library is to re- 
spect the hobbies of its patrons. Librarian- 
ship is one of two vocations in which the 
workers need to know something of every- 
thing rather than everything of something. 
The librarian in the smaller towns should try 
to know every member of the city council, 
every policeman, letter carrier, and every 
tradesman and laborer in the neighborhood. 
At present the circulation of many libraries is 
decreasing. Moving picture shows, motor 
cars, card playing and the increasing habit 
among corporations to encourage the workers 
to read technical magazines to encourage their 
efficiency as employees, cause loss in general 
book circulation. Libraries must fall in line, 


and give up the idea that the library is only 
tor the study of literature. They should sy 

cialize in books on government, reform sys 
tems, taxation, etc. The library should be a 
social center. The moving picture show which 
now takes thousands away from the librarie 

and is often unwholesome in the -scenes it 

portrays, should be enlisted to portray such 
films as Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad, the land 
ing of Columbus, etc. Besides moving picture 
exhibits, certain libraries have instituted choral 
clubs, debating societies, free lectures and 
classes in literature The aspiration of the 
modern library is greater usefulness 

MEDICAL LIBRARY 

Historical account of the library of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. Lib. IWVorld, Au., ’12, p 
33-39. 

Account of the library since its founding, 
about 1805. It contained, in 1808, 400 to 500 
volumes, and its activities are traced: the first 
catalog printed in 1816; royal charter granted 
to the society in 1834; second catalog, 1856, 
with 17,000 volumes, with supplements issued 
to 1903; 1871-72, new reading room; inventory 
in 1896, showing 70,000 volumes; and, finally, 
the erection of a new building (1910), now 
occupied. (Illus.) 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 

The morgue man. L. E. Theiss. Outlook, 
S. 14, p. 83-88. 

This article deals with the handling of news- 
paper clippings in the offices of some of the 
large New York newspapers, and it develops 
somewhat fully a phase of newspaper libraries 
which was discussed by Mr. Frederick C 
Hicks in a recent number of the Educational 
Review. This article states that in some 
newspaper offices the “morgue” man, who 
serves as a kind of librarian, sometimes has 
a dozen assistants, and they work inside of 
steel cages like bank clerks, so as to prevent 
the things from being lost, the clippings them- 
selves being kept in steel filing cases. The article 
states that in some offices more than 100,000 
clippings are filed every year. In order to 
make the clippings available regarding indi- 
viduals so much in the public eye as Mr. 
Roosevelt, the envelopes containing them are 
classified, and this article gives the classifica- 
tion of the Roosevelt articles under 33 head- 
ings, as follows: Administration, Africa, An- 
cestry, Athletics, Author, Biography, Com- 
ment, Dangers, Fads and fancies, Hunter, 
Governor, Harriman, Home life, Labor, May- 
oralty, Miscellaneous, Navy, Negro, Peace, 
Peace of Portsmouth, Messages, Police com- 
missioner, Politics, Pope, Presents, Race sui- 
cide, Railroads, Sagamore Hill, Spanish War, 
Speeches (two envelopes), Third term, Tours, 
Vice-President. 

RULES. 

Liberal rules. Rebecca W. Wright. Bull. 
N. H. P. Libs., S., p, 109-111, 

Greater freedom in the number of books 
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loaned has deprived no one of the share of 
books, has helped the amount of non-fiction 
reading, and brings back grateful readers to 
the library. This applies equally to a longer 
period for loan. Reference books may be 
loaned on special occasions. More than one 
card for one family should be permitted. 


ScHOOL AND THE LIBRARY, 

Library and the school. Elsie Gaskins. Bull. 
N. H. P. Libs., S., "12, p, 116-118, 

Refers especially to five upper grades. The 
superintendent of schools was first interested; 
list of pedagogical books were prepared and 
posted; superintendent and teachers were 
asked to recommend books; librarian should 
visit the school; lists are written on the black- 
board, and special subject lists prepared; at- 
tractive posters should be made, with pictures 
and paper book covers; district schools can be 
reached by cases of books; advertise. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES, 

What is a special library? 
Pp. 145-149. 

Mr. Josephson: Considers campaign for de- 
velopment of special libraries where none ex- 
ist, especially in commercial and industrial 
plants, as more fruitful and significant than 
discussion of routine and method. A special 
library covers a single definite subject or a 
definite group of related subjects, is adminis- 
tered by use of special methods, is cataloged 
more closely, less attention being necessary 
for bibliographical description than contents. 
The principle of documentation may be ap- 
plied to books, as is now the case with period- 
icals. The library is dependent often on ma- 
terial not yet in print. The librarian should 
first be a librarian, and not a specialist. Mr. 
Cutter: A special library serves people who 
are doing things, while a reference library 
serves people who are thinking things. Mr. 
Lapp: In the legislative reference department 
of Indiana most of the work prepared is 
not found in books, but drawn off from the 
general material scattered everywhere in ob- 
scure sources and gathered from letters writ- 
ten to experts. For a man to be efficient as 
a special librarian, even in dealing with the 
public-affairs libraries, he cannot avoid giving 
his own opinions on subjects. 


Sp. Lib., S., 


The earning power of a special reference 


library on retail distribution. M. E, Murray. 
Sp. Lib., O., ’12, p. 167-1609. 

A business reference library in the mercan- 
tile house of William Filene’s Sons Co., Bos- 
ton, planning to have on file all business in- 
formation helpful to the management and other 
employees, such as daily papers, technical and 
general reference books, trade journals, news- 
paper clippings and typewritten material. In 
general, the earning power must be determined 
by use, but the librarian must also study posi- 
tion by position, how she can contribute to 
the needs of the people connected with the 
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establishment. New employees should profit 
to the fullest extent by the experience of past 
years, and the library can assist very definitely 
by placing in their hands brief summaries on 
important subjects connected with the busi- 
ness, revised copies of duties of various posi- 
tions, business bibliographies, and any other 
material which will help absorb in the shortest 
time the fundamentals. The library tabulates, 
classifies, indexes and fits for use the present 
valuable information scattered throughout the 
offices of the management. 


An outline of the work of the accounting 
library of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. Elizabeth V. Dobbins. Sp. Lib., 
O., ‘12, p. 166-167. 


Began with a library for the comptroller’s 
department, numbering about 200 books, and 
acquired to serve immediate use. First an 
accounting library, it has now broadened to 
include books on economics, finance, scientific 
management, insurance, telephone and_tele- 
graph, railroads, statistics, municipal and gov 
ernment ownership, reports of various kinds, 
and other minor groups. A very high grade 
of reference periodicals has been added. The 
pamphlet collection is also a large one. Books 
are kept within the building. The collection 
numbers about 1000 volumes. 


The financial library of the National City 
Bank. Fiorence Spencer. Sp. Lib., O., ‘12, 
Pp. 170-172. 

Library is housed in three rooms—a large 
filing room, librarian’s room, and a small con 
sultation room. The filing room contains ver- 
tical steel filing cases, filled with all obtainable 
data on companies of every kind and size. 
The catalog indexes the companies, and a con- 
cise record of the material on file of any 
company is entered on the cards. Files of 
weekly financial papers are kept. Five thou- 
sand books and pamphlets are in the library, 
covering statistics from all states on banking, 
insurance and railroading. Daily newspapers 
are clipped. Clippings are arranged and boiled 
down. Much material is sent for. 


STORY-TELLING 

The art and practice of story-telling to chil- 
dren, and its possible application in juvenile 
reading rooms. Maud M. Hummerston. Lib. 
Asst., O., "12, p. 104-106 


Some English opponents of the movement 
think the library is usurping the school’s place, 
but in the school the story is used to impart 
definite knowledge, whereas the library’s aim 
is the attraction of children towards good lit- 
erature. The library workers have a fresh 
appeal to children; they should use the oppor- 
tunity. The story-teller should choose the best 
stories of their kind, know and enjoy them 
thoroughly, and rely on the story itself more 
than her own personality, as the object is to 
get the child to read. 
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Starr. 

The efficiency of the-library staff and scien- 
tific management. Adam Strohm. Pub, Lib., 
O., “12, p. 303-300. 

“If it has been found to be good policy to provide 
for the contentment and welfare of the human units 
in an organization where, after all, a large part of 
the day’s work is rather mechanical and of fixed 
standards, how vastly more important it must be to 
give a close, generous consideration to the happiness 
and comfort of the personnel in a library system 
where the personal service is of paramount importance, 
where the physical and mental vitality is under con- 
here improvement in the day’s wor 


stant pressure, wl 
is always exacted and where the result yielded to the 


individual effort is urcerta n¢ ften undemon 
strable.” 

“The dav’s schedule should be so arranged that 
work requiring the highest mental effort be assigned 
to the most fruitful hours of the individual, the work 


so distributed that each individual performs the task 
he can best do and is most worthy of his highest 
skill.” 

“Invite the confidence 
welcome suggestions, 
the conclusions their experience and 
home to them, listen with sympathy t« 
prompted by loyalty and daily pondering. There are 
when we may wel! forget our official gradings, 
when it will prove profitable to learn from the mem 
bers of the crew how our theories stand the test.” 


of every member of the staff, 


allow your assistants t voice 


bring 
suggestions 


service 


times 


rooms should be well equipped, neat 


and airy. Vacation should be adequately pro- 
vided, as without it comes deadening of facul- 
ties, ambition and alertness. Vitality and en- 
joyment may be conserved by having the means 


Rest 


to afford the necessary comfort and_ social 
status consistent with the profession. 
“Architects and librarians will find that the effi- 


ciency of the human machinery housed within the 
library walls will be maintained at its best if beautiful 
effects in color and design of interior decorations are 
features of the library equipment, if daylight is abun- 
dant, furnishings tasteful, atmospheric conditions in- 
vigorating — let us sometimes have even fragrance 
and color-play of flowers.” 


SuBJECT INDEX OF LonpoN LipRARY 
The subject index of the London Library. 
C. J. Purnell. Lib. Asst., O., °12, p. 190-193 


A library of about 250,000 volumes. Sub- 
ject index was more suited than classified 
catalog. A. L. A. subject headings were used 


as basis. Headings were altered and added 
as required, and the headings at completion 
totalled more than go000. Long , narrow slips 
were used for indexing, and for each book 
two or more copies were typed, entry being 
copied from author catalog and compared 
with title-page. Librarian or sub-librarian 
passed upon each book. Article gives some 
of the main subjects, noting special features, 
as: bibliography; biography; history; philos 
ophy: science; theology; topography Also 
gives list of works of refertnce in constant use. 


Hotes and Rews 
Section oF THE Hoe Liprary. 
—In Part IV. of the Hoe sale occurs the 
library of bibliography, 700 titles listed in a 
separate alphabet as lots 3309 to 4017, and 
forming the entire sessions for Friday, No- 
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vember 22. The prominence thus given these 
items, when taken with the preéminent char- 
acter and condition of al] the books in this 
great sale, would naturally lead librarians and 
bibliographers to think that here may be offer- 
ed some of the very rarest items of their pro- 
fessional apparatus. This is, however, not 
true. 

The dictionary defines bibliography as “the 


history or description of books and manu- 
scripts,” “a list of the books relating to a 
given set or author,” and this is the common 
understanding of the tern Measured against 
this definition, two hundred or more of the 
items under review clearly are not bibliog- 
raphy at all. They are presentation copies of 
very limited editions, of books on other sub- 


jects—histories of art, especially ceramics, and 
catalogs of art objects. Of the five hundred 
other lots, nearly one hundred are sale 


cata- 
logs of books, many lots containing ten to 
twenty pieces Most of these catalogs are 
priced, and many contain names of buyers, 
Truly an unusual collection, and not without 
interest, but of less value to the librarian. the 
bookseller, than would at first seem likely, 
for the information as to prices in al! thes 


catalogs has been included in far handier form 
in the standard series of auction price records 
To the informed private collector, however, 
the descriptions in these original catalogs, and 
which are not repeated in the auction price 
catalogs, are of high value 

3ut four hundred items remain as really 
bibliography. Among them are no excessively 


rare pieces, though there are, of course, many 


scarce or expensive titles, like Bigraore and 
Wyman, the S. P. Avery catalog of book 
bindings, the Church library catalog; and 
there are many copies on rare paper, Japan 


paper, vellum, etc., of books which can be had 
in less costly form. The collection is strong 
in items relating to the history and arts of 
printing and binding, illustrators and_ their 
works. National and subject bibliography are 
but slightly represented. There are fifty-five 
lots of Mr. Hoe’s own publications, four sets 
of the sixteen-volume catalog of his library, 
many odd volumes and a dozen of his minor 
publications. W 
DuTCH CATALOG RULES AND LIBRARIANS’ AS- 
SOCIATION.—One of the last numbers of Het 
Boek contains two items of interest to Amer- 
ican colleagues. The first one is a compilation 
of general rules for an alphabetical catalog 
adopted in the libraries of the universities of 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
Delft, and also in the royal library at The 
Hague. These rules originate from the late 
Mr. P. A. Tiele, of Leyden (1889) There is 
hardly any difference between the rules ac- 
cepted by the A. L. A, and those used in the 
above-named libraries, and anyone who can 
find his way in the American system will meet 
with no difficulty when consulting the Dutch 
catalogs. The same number of Het Bock re 
prints a circular sent to all library employees 
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in the Netherlands, with the intention of 
founding an association of librarians. It is 
not possible to state at this time how far this 
movement has been successful; the prelimin- 
ary steps, however, for the formation of such 
an organization have been taken by such able 
men as Dr. J. Alblas and Dr. A. Hulshof, con- 


servators of the library of the University of 
Utrecht. Dr. L. BenprKson. 


“GREAT BOOKS” SUPERSTITION, OR CLASSICAL 
RUBBISH.—The Newarker (September) vs. The 
Dial (October 1) makes a bit of interesting 
reading. Says Newark: “We learn in school- 
days who the great writers are, according to 
the critics and the text-books. . . If it strikes 
our fancy to have a library, we buy these 
great books. . . We think we ought to read 
them. . . They [the list] are praised by many, 
bought by many and read by very, very few. 
One may dare to say that save for the very, 
very few who care for that kind of book, they 
are not worth the reading. They may be 
great, vital, fundamental, universal books of 
light and power; but they have, most of them, 
a message only for a very small circle; they 
are, in a measure, as peculiar in their appeal 
as are books on the dynamo, the chemistry of 
steel and the anatomy of the fly’s wing.” The 
list includes such authors as Addison, Aure- 
lius, Bunyan, Cervantes, Dante, Gibbon, 
Homer, Macaulay, Malory, Spencer and Vir- 
gil. In wondering that the list, some 29 au- 
thors, is not much longer, the Dial says: “It 
does, however, guard the unwary reader 
against the errors into which he is most likely 
to fall, and assures him that most of what he 
has been taught about literature, either in school 
or by the masters of criticism, is unworthy of 
credence. Of course, this sort of counsel is 
a most damnable perversion of the function 
of a public library, which, while it must rec- 
ognize the deplorable fact that the best books 
are not called for nearly as often as the worst 
ones, should nevertheless bend its main ener- 
gies to the redress of this bad balance.” 


HoME READING for high school pupils, a list 
of 51 pages, has been compiled by Mary H 
Dowd, head of the English department of the 
Manchester (N. H.) High School, and F. 
Mabel Winchell, librarian of the city library. 
In the selection of books, the pupils have 
been considered, and the list includes only 
those making a decided appeal to human in- 
terest. The pamphlet is divided into first and 
second years and third and fourth years, each 
under fiction and non-fiction. The price is 10 
cents per copy. 


MoNTREAL CHILD WELFARE EX HIBITION.—The 
exhibition recently held had no library depart- 
ment, but under the department of education 
a section devoted to children’s libraries was 
included. This consisted of pictures of chil- 


dren's rooms in the libraries of Cleveland, St. 


John, N. B., Westmount, Que., and in the 
McGill Uni- 


University Settlement, Montreal. 
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versity loaned a 1t00-volume library, with de- 
scriptive matter of how small libraries and 
schools, as well as other institutions, might 
procure its traveling libraries. 


THEATRE AND THE LIBRARY. — After some 
disheartening experiences an experiment in 
Pittsfield, Mass., of a certain group of citizens 
in buying a local theatre and engaging a good 
stock company has at last proved successful. 
The bulletin of the Berkshire Atheneum notes 
an increased demand for better literature of 
the drama, and in stating that plays are more 
fully enjoyed when read, and vice versa, con 
cludes: “There is a field in which the library 
and the theatre can work together” — inci- 
dentally a field of civic interest for the li 
brarian. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE EXHIBIT of books, 
charts, papers, pictures, etc., showing the pres- 
ent development of the movement and _ its 
trend, has been prepared in connection with 
the conferences of the Central committee on 
vocational guidance, Oct, 23-26. It is on view 
in the N. Y. Public Library. 


Atlanta, Carnegie Library. The July-Sep- 
tember issue of the bulletin is the children’s 
number—story-hour programs and list of best 
books, and juvenile series and sequels (fic- 
tion). 

Buffalo Public Library. The paper prepared 
for the New York State Teachers’ Association 
meeting in 1911 by Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, on 
“Buffalo’s system of public school and public 
library codperation,” has been printed in 
pamphlet form (29 p.). 


Clarinda (la.) Public Library has given 
button badges, with a half-tone picture of the 
library building, to those children reading ten 
selected books. 

Dayton Public Library has published the 
third edition (56 p.) of its graded list of 800 
best books for children in the library, including 
also, good books to read aloud, German books, 
stories to tel] children, and library information 
for teachers. There is an index to book list. 


Elizabeth (N. J.) Public Library. The new 
main building was dedicated October 5, Dr 
Frank P. Hill being the only library represen- 
tative on the program. Mr, George, as libra- 
rian, as well as Mr. Tilton, the architect, did 
not receive their due recognition on that day 
for the work they had accomplished in this 
further example of excellent and economical 
planning. The building cost $100,000. 


Hazelton (Pa.) Public Library. The new 
building was dedicated October 3. 

Jersey City Free Public Library has just 
published another of the excellent series of 
monographs on Columbus, giving a_ brief 
sketch of his life and voyages. The names 
of a few good biographies and a short but 
interesting list of historical novels and stories 
dealing with his life and times are appended. 
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Normal School Library has 
“worth-while books—books 


Kansas State 
issued a list of 
for over Sunday.” 

Louisville Free Public Library has recently 
issued a selected list of books on education, 
with annotations, and on business (advertising 
and selling, etc.). It has also published an 
attractive little booklet inviting the A. L. A 
to meet in Louisville in 1913. 

Manchester, N. H. Ground was broken, Oc- 
tober 4, for the new memorial library building, 
a gift to the city of Frank P. Carpenter, one 
of the library trustees. It will cost about 
$250,000. 

Miami University Library has issued a sec- 
ond edition of its little “Library handbook.” 


New Haven Public Library has 
handbook, with rules and information, 
a description of the new library. 

New Orleans Public Library. The commis- 
sion form of government adopted at a recent 
election has left the status of library em- 
ployees unchanged, as library positions had 
been under a general civil service act of the 
city, and this had been incorporated in the 
new charter. 


New } ‘ork Library Club has issued its first 
bulletin, “to publish information concerning 
the club, serve as a means of communication 
between its members, and in accordance with 
the constitution, to ‘advance the library inter- 
ests of Greater New York and vicinity.’” 


issued a 
giving 


New York Public Library has issued a 31- 
page catalog of Italian books contained in its 
circulation department. 

Pittsburgh Carnegie Library has issued Part 
I. of the third series of the classified catalog, 


1907-11, general works, philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

Portland Library Association. The Albina 
branch is ready for use. It contains an audi- 
torium seating 350. 

Queens Borough (New York City) Library 
will hold an examination for promotion and 
for eligibility to the various grades in No- 
vember. Applications should be sent in im- 
mediately. The succesesful candidates will be 
eligible to fill vacancies occurring in January, 
1913. One vacancy in grade “A,” branch libra- 


rian, will be filled at once. 


—The exhibits of the pictures are being 
continued, and this year a beginning has 
been made at Jamaica with a collection of 
about 50 large-framed carbon photographs, in- 
cluding many fine views of Venice, to accom- 
pany which an outline map has been made of 
the environs of the Basilica. These exhibits 
are something entirely new in Queens Bor- 
ough, and have excited much interest and 
commendation. In the case of a Sunday open- 
ing at two of the branches, more than 200 
persons attended at each branch. 

St. Louis Public Library, in its October bul- 
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publishes a list of “references to some 
e proposed amendments to the Missouri 
constitution” and “amendments to the city 
charter, to be voted on November 5.” 

Because of the continued interest in the new 
building, special “visitors’ nights” have been 
arranged, on which guides will be provided 
and the non-public portions of the building 
opened. 


letin, 
of the 


Springfield City Library has printed a num- 
ber of booklets on special subjects, including 
poultry, gardeners, cheerful Springfield 
in early days, suggestions for makers of Christ- 
mas gifts, college stories, etc 


Tennessee State Library has had an exhibit 
at the State Fair, showing its extension work 


books, 


a finding 
arts and 


Virginia State Library has issued 
list of books relating to music, fine 
photography 

ENGLISH 

Cambridge University Library has just pub- 
lished “Catalog of the books and papers for 
the most part relating to the university, town 
and county of Cambridge, beque athed to the 
university by John Willis Clark,” by A. T. 
Bartholomew (282 p.). 


London, Patent Office Library has issued in 
new series its subject lists of works on hor- 
ology, and on mineral industries (geological 
sciences, coal, mining, iron manufacture, alloys 
and metallography, metallurgy, assaying and 
fuel combustion). 

London, Royal Society Library printed, in 
1881, its first catalog of periodical publications 
It has just completed a new list of titles of 
al! serial works in the library on Dec. 31, 1911 
A society index is included (455 p.). 


London, University College Library has also 
issued its “Catalog of the periodical publica- 
tions, including the serial publications of so- 
cieties and government,” by L. Newcombe, 
sub-librarian. It contains also a society and 
subject index (269 p.). 


Luton (Eng.) Public Library. The report 
of the librarian, recently issued, contained a 
criticism of the ladies’ room, which considered 
it undesirable to continue the room because 
books were there mutilated and stolen to a 
much larger degree than in the general read- 
ing room. This has proved much food for the 
daily press in commenting orr the “ethical code 
of women.” The Nottingham Library Bulletin 
says that no complaint can be lodged against 
the library’s ladies’ room. “We get an ex- 
tremely good class of people visiting the ladies’ 
room here, and the extent to which it is 
used fully justifies the special accommodation 
made.” 

FOREIGN 

Library of the Royal Observatory of Bel- 
gium has just issued Part III. of its alphabet- 
ical catalog of books, pamphlets and maps, 
forming Volume I., A to L 
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Wibtartans 


Cuace, Edith Pitt, has resigned her post of 
supervisor of home libraries and reading clubs 
of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh. 


Cuapin, Howard M., has been appointed 
librarian of the Rhode Island Historical 
>ociety. 


Cruice, Mary Z., Drexel, 1896, who has been 
head cataloger of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary since 1904, was thrown from a horse at 
Chester, Nova Scotia, while on her vacation 
in July, and sustained such serious injuries 
that she will be unable to undertake any li- 
brary work for some time. Miss Cruice’s 
friends will be glad to know that she is im- 
proving, and that there are hopes of her ulti- 
mate recovery. 

Downey, Mary E. Politics has again in- 
terfered with the library activities in Ohio. 
The Library Commission has declared vacant 
the position of Miss Downey, 4 years library 
organizer of the state. The reason assigned 
for this action is that she was present at the 
Pasadena meeting of the A. L. A., where the 
resolution was passed protesting against the 
action of Governor Harmon in removing C. 
B. Galbreath from the State Library for “po- 
litical expediency.” 

Furst, Elsie M., has been appointed assist- 
ant in catalog department of the Rochester 
P. L. She was cataloger of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary L. in 1908-12. 

Hunt, Edith E., of Brooklyn, formerly head 
cataloger of the Tacoma (Wash.) P. L., has 
been engaged to reclassify and recatalog the 
Malden ( Mass.) P.L, Miss Hunt commenced 
her duties on October 1. 

Hustep, Harriet F., Pratt, 1893, has been 
appointed acting head cataloger of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library. Miss Husted was for 
a number of years librarian of the Y. W. C. A. 
Library of New York City. Since her resig- 
nation, in 1911, she has cataloged the library 
of the late Edward M. Shepard, and spent 
several months on the catalog of the Bliss 
collection of Mary Queen of Scots literature. 


Jounson, Miss Roxana G., has been ap- 
pointed head of circulation department in the 
Univ. of Washington Library and a member 
of the teaching staff in the Department of 
library economy. 

Meissner, Miss Josephine, for the last five 
years head of circulation in the Univ. of 
Washington Library, and for the past year 
instructor in library economy, resigned her 
position, September 1, to be married to Mr. 
Arthur J. Quigley, of Seattle 

Mupee, Helen L., has been appointed assist- 
ant in the catalog department of the Rochester 
P. L. She attended the N. Y. State Library 
School. summer course, in 1907, and was as- 
Washington (D. C.) P. L., 1907-08, 
ssistant in the Olean P. L. 1908-11. 


sistant 
and a 
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Peck, Edith M., Pratt, 1893, who, since 
graduation, has been a member of the staff 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Maxwell Memorial 
Library at Rockville, Conn, 


Ropes, William Radd, librarian emeritus of 
Andover Theological Seminary Library. died 
October 15, at Andover, Mass., aged 87. He 
was appointed librarian in 1866 and emeritus 
in 1905. 

SMAtt, A. J., law librarian of the Iowa State 
Library, has been reappointed for a term of 
Six years. 

Up.ecer, Margaret C., Pratt, 1907, formerly 
librarian of the Mt. Clemens Public Library, 
has been made reference librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

Voucut, Sabra V., has resigned as assistant 
library organizer of Ohio, following the re- 
moval of Miss Downey. She plans to spend 
the next few months at her home, James- 
town, N, Y. 


WHeeer, Joseph L, has been appointed 
associate librarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. He is a graduate of the Technical 
High School in Providence, R. I. and of 
Brown University, 1906, working in the col- 
lege library during his four years. In 1906 he 
was appointed ‘assistant librarian, and also 
took post-graduate work in sociology and lit- 
erature, receiving the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1907. From 1904 to 1906 he was in charge 
of the art and industrial departments of the 
Providence Public Library in the evenings, and 
there made a reputation for work with busi- 
ness men, artisans and designers. In 1908 he 
entered the N. Y. State Library School, receiv 
ing, in 1909, the degree of B.L.S. Before the year 
was completed he was appointed assistant li- 
brarian of the public library in Washington, 
D. C., with special charge of the industrial 
department, and after two years’ work there 
he was appointed librarian of the Jacksonville 
Public Library. 


Wrxinson, J. F. N. Funeral services for 
the late John F. N. Wilkinson, colored, were 
held October 9. Born in 1831, he was ap 
pointed an employee of the Supreme Court 
Law Library in 1857, and during his 55 years 
of service he reached the grade of assistant 
law librarian in the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Putnam and E. M. Borchard made brief re- 
marks at the services. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Berkeley, Cal. The University Library has 
received a fine collection of 515 volumes in 
Spanish and linguistics, together with works 
on architecture, painting and music, through 
the generosity of J. C. Celnan. 


Colon, Mich. O. B. Culver has presented 
to Colon township $15,000 for a library build- 
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ing, with the proviso that the township buy a 
suitable site. This was selected recently by 
vote. 

Dedham, Mass. Among the bequests con- 
tained in the will of the late Lydia L. Morton 
is $5000 to the trustees of the Thomas Crane 


Franklinville, N. Y. The Franklinville Free 
Library Association has received a gift of 


$s000 from Henry F. Blont toward the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a new 
building. 

Indianapolis, Ind. It is reported that James 
Whitcomb Riley has made a gift of property, 
worth $70,000, to the city for a public library. 


Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ. Mrs. John 
Craig, widow of Professor John Craig, of the 
Cornell State College of Agriculture, has pre- 
sented to the college her husband’s private 
library on agricultural subjects. It consists 
of 5000 volumes, and is said to be one of the 
most complete and valuable in the country. 

Milwaukee, Wis. It is reported that Silas 
J. and John J. Llewellyn have given the city 
a library site. 


Naples, N. Y. The Hiram Maxfield Me- 
morial Library in Naples High School has 


received a gift of $500 from Dennison H. Max- 
field, president of the Board of Education, in 
memory of his mother 

Newark, N. J. The will of William Patter- 
son Young includes $500 for the free public 
library 

Newark Valley, N. Y. To the Spaulding 
Tappan Library, Mrs. Nancy Burbank has be- 
queathed $2000, to be used in keeping the li- 
brary in repair. 

New London, Conn. Under the will of Se- 
bastian D, Lawrence, the city is to receive 
$100,000 for a free library. 

New York, Columbia University. Among 
recent gifts have been the law library of 
Robert Bayard Campbell, class of 1844, a be- 
quest of his sister, Miss Maria L Campbell, 
consisting of 1489 volumes; a Moliére collec- 
tion of nearly 400 volumes; and the library of 
John Ericksson of 120 volumes, gift of W. C 
Church 

North East, Pa. John C. McCord has willed 
$25,000 for a memorial library to the town 


Proctor, Vt. Mrs. Redfield Proctor offers 
the trustees of the Proctor Public Library 
Association a new library building as a me- 


morial to her daughter, Mrs. Arabella Proctor 
Holden. The new building will be fireproof, 
about oo feet long and 35 feet one 
story and basement, with walls of Pompeiian 
brick. There will be immediate provision for 
18,000 volumes, with provision for enlarging 
There will be a reading room, a 
room, and a special study room 
Shelburne, Vt. The Shelburne Free Public 
Library has moved into a building of it wn 
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The town gave $915, Mrs. W. S. Webb gave 


$1000, the Library Building Club gave $600 
and general subscription raised $848; a total! 


of $3363. The library is an attractive brick 
building, painted light yellow, with white trim- 
mings 


Library Reports 


P. L. Medora J, Simpson 
Net accessions 3091; total 
Registration 2378. Circulation 80,283 


Chelsea ( Mass.) 
ibn. (Rpt.—1911.) 
11,208 
Institute I 


Chicago (Jil.) Art Mary Van 


Horne, Ibn. (Rpt.—year to Je. 1, 1912.) Ac- 
cessions ot books 42; total 7472 of photo- 
graphs 2068; total 27,102; of pamphlets 779; 


total 6376. Attendance, student, 48,130; total 


80,466. Circulation of books 9211, of photos 
3951. Membership 3672. 

Louisville (Ky.) F. P.1 Annie V. Pollard, 
acting Ibn. (8th rpt.— year to Aug. 31, 1912.) 
Net accessions 12,352; total 151,019. Circula 
tion 704,936; increase 52,096 Registration 
7981; total 38,602. Receipts $111,491 Ex- 
nditures $101,346 (books $15,409, hindine 


$4073, salaries $36,671, insurance $106) 

All branches and the main children’s roon 
were disinfected during the past year, follow 
ing an epidemic of spinal meningitis. By us 
of the multigraph 110 different lists, circula 
and letters were run off, in all 23,570 copies 
Eleven publications were 
to 35,000 S10 meetings 
the library and branches 

Manitowoc (Wis.) P. L 
Ibn. (13th rpt 


cessions 404: 


printed, amounting 


pies were held 


Martha EF. Ponda, 
year Je 30, I9t2.) N { 

total 10,453. Circulation 38,32 
(fiction 23.975). Registration 1331; total 470 
Receipts $6874. Expenditures $4089 (salaries 
$1421, books $684, repairs $521, insurance $45) 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. J. C. Dana, Ibn 
(23d rpt.—191t.) Net accessions 13,854; total 
191,178. Circulation 1,054,304. New registra 
tions 12,006: total 49,463. [x 
647 (library salaries $50,592; hooks 
binding $6440; coal $4377; furnitur etc 
$3661). 

The report summarizes the work of the last 


t 


penditure S119, 


$16,918; 


10 years in the new building “The library 
staff consisted. in 1901, of 16 persons, with 10 
messengers and 3 janitors. The average pay 
of the members of the staff was $50 per 


nitors 
initors, 


month: of messengers, $14.68, and of 


$=< In torr, the staff numbered 44 persons 
with 2 messengers, 9 janitors. 2 elevator men, 
> engineers and 2 firemen The average pay 
of the members of the staff is $68; of mes 
seng s, $26 of janitor . S61 f engineers, 


$100: of firemen, $60." The library has been 


onen every day, except 20 d 
There are now 400 rare and interesting en 
gravings; 40,000 pictures havé been mounted 
and 320.000 classified and indexed, while most 
f Roo re mothe wall of the 


hes and schools. The 


tring the 1o year 


librart 


tline 
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also the equipment and layout of the build- 
ing, school coSperation, exhibitions, public- 
ity, etc. Volumes lost, 200 adult, 145 chil- 
dren. 15,120 v. were rebound; cost per v., 
42% cents. Fiction percent. of circulation is 
56.9. 725 v. were sent to 23 libraries. The 
= branch circulation was 95,715, total 
being 12,000. The index and file of catalogs 
of the manufacturing establishments of New- 
ark contains more than 10,000 cards, and a 
file of more than 2000 firms, with from 1 to 
10 catalogs and sometimes 50 or more cards 
to each manufacturer. The index will show 
exactly where any article is made and what 
articles are made by every concern. The 
system of directory exchange was extended 
in 1911 to 34 libraries. Foreign directories 
were bought from the National Association of 
American Manufacturers at slight cost. 


New Haven (Conn.) F. P. L. W. K. Stet- 
son, Ibn. (25th rpt.—r1911.) Net accessions 
5200; total 97,747. Circulation 394,290. Reg- 
istrations 11,393; total 21,157. Expenditures 
$35,808 (library salaries $15,664; books $8446; 
binding $2540). 

New Haven, Conn., Yale Univ. L. J. C. 
Schwab, Ibn. (Rpt—year to Je. 30, 1912.) 
Accessions 45,933; total in university library 
731,921, in departmental libraries 162,016. Cir- 
culation outside library 18,470. Outside bor- 
rowers 1896. Reserved books 43908. Expenses 
of library $82,224 (books, periodicals and 
newspapers $32,542; salaries $36,833; binding 
$2426). 

A scheme of staff classification is being per- 
fected. Pages now receive $4 minimum wage, 
being primary school graduates. High school 
graduates’ minimum is $8. Catalogers, college 
graduates, receive $600 to $1000. Revisers, 
recruited from the latter class, receive from 
$1000 upward. The completion of the catalog 
is still far in the future, but every year marks 
an improvement in the character of the work. 
Inventory was taken early in 1912. Inter- 
library loan showed 39 libraries borrowing, 
87 v. borrowed and 222 loaned. The appen- 
dix includes “first and other rare editions in 
the Elizabethan Club Library.” “The prob- 
lem of administering a large library has much 
in common with that of effectively and profit- 
ably conducting the affairs of a department 
store, and a librarian has much to learn from 
such industrial undertakings, however much 
their functions may in many particulars di- 
verge from those of a library. In both we 
have the same difficulty inherent in dealing 
with a multitude of single items, the same 
need of orderly and perspicuous arrangement, 
the same motive to enlarge consumption by 
directing clients to their particular needs, the 
same incentive to stimulate those needs by 
attractive devices, and the same attempt to 
future demands.” 

Néw York, N. Y., Gen. Theological Sem. L. 
E. H. Virgin, Ibn. (Rpt——1o11-12.) Net 
accessions 1864; total 53,707. The most valued 
gift was a Greek ms. of the four Gospels. 
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San Francisco (Cal.) P. L. Robert Rea, 
acting Ibn. (Rpt.—year to Je. 30, 1912.) Net 
accessions 12,769; total 120,105. Circulation 
821,162. Registration 19,244; total 38,454. 
Expenditures $79,840 (books $15,343; salaries 
$42,754; binding $6124). 

The official shelflist for the branches at the 
main library is being replaced by a special 
form of card, allowing room for the records 
of 8 branches and stations. A large amount 
of general reference work was accomplished 
by this department. Mr, Carnegie’s offer to 
give $750,000 for a main and branch libraries 
has been accepted. 

Tacoma (Wash.) P. L. F. F. Hopper, Ibn. 
(18th rpt.—year to Je. 30, 1912.) Net acces- 
sions 3319; total 58,888. Circulation 293.107 
(increase 48,462). Registration total 13,908. 
Receipts $56,330. Expenditures $36,453 (sal- 
aries $17,728, books $10,711, periodicals $1006, 
binding $3249). 27 deposit stations for adults 
are now in operation, 19 being opened during 
the year 

Taunton (Mass.) P. L. J. E. Crane, Ibn. 
(46th rpt.—year 1o1r.) Accessions 1527; 
total 59,349. Circulation 77,663. Registration 
total 690. Expenditures $9439 (books $1768, 
binding $800, salaries $2935). 

Woburn (Mass.) P. L. G. H. Evans, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1911.) Accessions (including pamph- 
lets) 3313; total 50,736. Circulation 60,867. 
Registration 713; total 3142. Expenses $8241 
(salaries $4805; books $1279: binding $486; 
insurance $345). 

Definite requirements of training, experience 
and physical and intellectual qualifications, 
both for direct appointments to positions on 
the staff and for candidates for the apprentice 
training course were adopted. The appren- 
tice system has justified itself, though “no 
library can expect to maintain a standard of 
work now recognized as satisfactory without 
the leavening influence of one or more assist- 
ants of broad technical instruction, and an 
experience more than merely local.” The new 
lighting system saved $135, or 40 per cent. of 
lighting cost. The report includes 18 pages 
of “Rules for the guidance of the staff.” 

ENGLISH 

Dundee (Eng.) F. Libraries. A. H. Millar, 
Ibn. (Rpt—r1g11.) Accessions 2336; total 
134,516. Circulation 429,303. Registration 14,- 
743. Expenditures £8376 (books £913; salaries 
£1421). 

FOREIGN 

Greifswald (Ger.) Kon. Univ. L. Director 
Kuhnert, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1o011.) Accessions 15,- 
986. Circulation 49,917; reference use 6641. 
Expenditures 46,430 m. (books 32,983 m.; 
binding 7080 m.; heating 294 m.). Interlibrary 
loan from the Royal Library of Berlin amount- 
ed to 2866, to that library 13; from other li- 
braries 2154, to others 63. 

Lausanne (Swits.) Bibliothéque cantonale 
et universitaire. Accessions 1654 v., 7886 
pm. Circulation 7263; readers 60,465. Inter- 


orn 


t 
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to 10 Swiss and 4 foreign 
libraries. In regard to uniform cataloging 
rules for Swiss libraries, the library feels that 
the labor involved would not permit an un- 
dertaking of this kind. The library has taken 
part in the question of a union catalog of 
Swiss libraries, and has had favorable word 
from 75 Lausanne professors. 


library loan 78 v 


Bibliography and Cataloging 

AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS. 
Bureau of Education. Bib liography of edu- 
cation in ie ulture and home economics. 


Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 62 p. 8°. 


Amazons. Bennett, Florence Mary. Religious 
cults associated with the Amazons. N. Y., 
Lemcke & Buechner. c. 79 p. (3 p. bibl.) 
8°. (Columbia Univ. studies in classical phil- 
ology.) $1.25. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 


Westermann, W. L. The 
story of the ancient nations: a text-book for 
high schools. N. Y., Appleton, c. 17+554 
p. (8% p. bibl.) il. maps, 12°. (Twentieth- 
century text-books.) $1.50. 


AVIATION AND AERONAUTICS. Manchester 
(Eng.) F. P. Libs. List of works in the 
reference library on aviation and aeronau- 
tics; comp. by Alan F. Jones, Quarterly Rec. 
pp. 157-158, 8°, pap. (Nos. 3-4.) 


Bryozoa. Osborn, Raymond Carroll. The 
Bryozoa of the Woods Hole region. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 203-266 p. (4 p. bibl.) 
pls. 4°, (U. S. Dept. of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Fisheries doc.) 


CepHatopops. Berry, S: Stillman. A review 
of the cephalopods of western North Amer- 
ica. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 267-336 p. 
(8 p. bibl.) il. pls. 4°, (U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce and Labor, Bu. of Fisheries doc.) 


Cuitp wetrAre. St. Louis Public Library. A 
list of books and articles on child welfare, 
and a reading list for use with the Junior 
Civic League. St. Louis, Pub. Lib. 11 p. 
8°, pap., gratis. 

Cnripren, Feeble-minded. N. Y. School of 
Philanthropy. Feeble-minded children: ed- 
ucation and training; selected list. N. Y., 
Charity Organization Soc. 3 p. 8°, pap. 


CHILDREN’S READING. Fingerposts to children’s 
oa 6th ed. Chic., McClurg. 13-374 p. 
16°, $1. 


CHILDREN’S READING. 


Young 
320 p. 


Chicago P. L. 
people’s books; finding list, Je., ’12. 

8°. pap., 50 c. 

This list includes all books added to the li- 
brary to June, 1912, covering all ages. Books 
are entered under author, title and subject. 
Series are arranged in the order in which they 
should be read. The list is not intended to 
be selective, but especial pains have been taken 
to make it useful on the subject side 
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CHRISTIANITY. Moore, F. Caldwell. An out- 
line of the history of Christian thought since 
Kant. N. Y., Scribner. 10+249 p. (4 p. 
bibl.) 12°, (Studies in theology.) 75 ¢ 

CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. Virginia State Li 
brary, Richmond. A list of the official pub- 
ications of the Confederate states govern 
ment in the Virginia State Library and the 
library of the Confederate 


Memorial Liter- 
ary Society. Richmond, Va., State Lib. 47- 
65 p. &°. pap. (not for sale.) 

Dutcu scnoors. Kilpatrick, W. Heard. The 
Dutch schools of New Netherland and co 
lonial New York ash., D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off. 239 p. (3 p. bi 8°, (U. S. Bureau 
of Education bull.) 

Epucation. Smith, 
tessori system of education: 
of characteristic features set forth in II. 
methodo della pedagogica scientifica. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 30 p. (2 p. bibl.) 8°, 
(U. S. Bu. of Educ. bull.) 

United States 


Anna-Tolman he Mon- 
in examination 


Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Education; list of government pub- 
lications for sale by the superintendent of 
documents. 2d ed. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr 
Off. 90 p. D. pap. 

FestivAcs. Craig, Mrs. Anne A. T. The dra- 
matic festival; a consideration of the lyrical 
method as a factor in prefatory education; 
with a foreword by Percival Chubb and an 
introd. by P. W. Dykema. N. Y., Putnam. 
c. 28+363 p. (14 p. bibl.) 12°, $1.25 

Forestry. Yale University, Dept. of Forestry. 
A classification for forestry literature, pre- 
pared by the faculty of the Yale Forest 
School. New Haven, Ct., Yale Univ. 6 p 
O. (Yale University, Yale Forest School 
bull.) pap., gratis. 

Hyprors. Fraser, C. McLean. Some hy- 
droids of Beaufort, North Carolina. Wash., 
D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 337-387 p. (14 p. bibl.) 
il. 4°, (U. S., Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bu. of Fisheries.) 

Lrprary. Soule, C. Carroll. How to plan a 
library building for library work. Bost., 
Bost. Bk. 14+-403 p. (3 p. bibl.) 8°, (Useful 
reference ser.) $2.50. 

Lrprary ECONOMY. Virginia State L. Bulletin 
A finding list of books relating to printing, 
book industries, libraries, and bibliography 
in the Viriania State L.; comp. under the 
direction of Earl G. Swem, Ibn. Richmond, 
Va. 233 p. O. pap. 

Lonpon. Sotheran, Henry & Co. Catalogue 
of books and prints relating to London and 
its neighborhood, etc. London. 80 p. 12°, 
pap. (No. 37; 730 titles.) 

Mepicine. Kingsley, J. Sterling. Comparative 
anatomy of vertebrates; with 346 il., largely 
from original sources. Phil.; Blakiston. c 
9+401 p. (16 p. bibl.) il. diagrs. 8°, $2.25 

—— Sundwell, J. Tissue proliferation in plas 
ma medium. Wash, D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 
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64+4 p. (6 p. bibl.) pls. 8°, (U.S., Hygienic 

Laboratory bull.) 

—— Warfield, L. Marshall. Arteriosclerosis, 
etiology, pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, 
prophylaxis, and treatment; with a special 
chapter on blood pressure; with an introd. 
by W. S. Thayer. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby. 
3+9-220 p. (4 p. bibl.) 8°, $2.50. 

Missourt. Sampson, Fs. Asbury. Bibliog- 
raphy of books of travel in Missouri. Co- 
lumbia, Mo., State Hist. Soc. of Mo. 64-81 
p. 8°, (priv. pr.) 

MounTAINS. Stockbridge, Helen Elvira, 
comp. <A _ bibliography of the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain regions. 
Wash., D. C., ’11, Judd & Detweiller, Inc. 
173-254 p. 8°, pap., 25 c. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Jersey City F. P. L. 
Books on city government and city life. Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 22 p. 12°, pap. 

NATIONAL PARKS, RESERVATIONS AND MONU- 
MENTs. U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Maga- 
zine articles on national parks, reservations 
and monuments. Wash. D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off., '11. 15 p. 8°. 

Necro. Du Bois, W. E. Burkhardt, and Dill, 
A. Granville, eds. The common school and 
the negro American; report ofa social study 
made by Atlanta University under the pat- 
ronage of the trustees of the John F. Slater 
fund; with the proceedings of the 16th an- 
nual Conference for the Study of the Negro 
Problems; held at Atlanta University, on 
Tuesday, May 30, 1911. Atlanta, At- 
lanta Univ. Press, ‘11. 140 p. (3 p. bibl.) 8°, 
(Atlanta Univ. pubs.) 75 c. 

Nursinc. Teachers’ College Bulletin. Anno- 
tated list of text and reference books for 
training schools for nurses. N. Y., Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 64 p. 8°, 
pap., 25 c, 

OrteENTAL Books. Luzac & Co. Oriental list 
of books published in England, on the Con- 
tinent, in the East and in America. London, 
W. C. 54 p. 8°, pap. 

Puysics. Davins, G. Jacob, jr., and Weidner, 
Carl Rob. An investigation of the air-lift 
pump. Madison, Wis., Univ. of Wis., ‘tr. 
167 p. (7 p. bibl.) il. tabs. diagrs. 8°, (Univ. 
of Wis. bull.) pap., 40 c. 

Psycuo.ocy, Mopern. Hall, Granville Stan- 
ley. Founders of modern psychology. N. Y., 
Appleton. 7+471 p. (bibls.) il, 8°, $2.50. 

Pusiic pocuments. U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents. Checklist of United States pub- 
lic documents, 1789-1909, congressional: to 
close of Sixtieth Congress; departmental 
to end of calendar year 1909. 3d ed, rev. 
and enl.; comp. under the direction of the 
superintendent of documents. Wash., D. C., 
Gov. Pr. Off., ’t1. 8°. 

Scuitter. Wilm, Emil Carl. The philosophy 

of Schiller in its historic relations. Bost., 

J. W. Luce & Co. c. 11+182 p. (5 p. bibl.) 


12°, $1.50. 
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Science. Bernard Quaritch. Catalogue of 
books on astronomy, mathematics, physics 


and natural history, including purchases 
from the botanical library of Sir Joseph 
Hooker, etc. London. 22 p. O. pap. (No 


317; 422 titles) 

Scrence, Natural. Norwich (Eng.) P. L 
Classified catalog of works of natural sci 
ence. Pt. 1. 172 p. 8°, pap 

Synpicatism. Levine, L. The labor move 
ment in France: a study in revolutionary 
syndicalism. N. Y., Columbia Univ. 212 p 
(4 p. bibl.) (Studies in history, economics 
and public law.) 

Tart, Peter GuTureie. 
Life and scientific 
Tait. N. Y., Putnam, ‘rr 
bibl.) pors. diagrs 4°, $3.25. 

TecHNicaL arts. C. E. Rappaport. Ars tech- 
nica: machines, hydralique, astronomie; nav- 
igation, etc. Rome. 82 p. 8°, pap 

Tix. Hess, Fk. Lee and Eva. Bibliography 
of the geology and mineralogy of tin. Wash 
D. C., Smithsonian Inst. 5+408 p. & 
(Smithsonian miscellaneous collections 
pap., $1 

TrounApours. Chaytor, Rev. H. J. The t: 
badours. N. Y., [Putnam.] 7+151 p. (8 p 
bibl.) 16°, (Cambridge manuals of science 
and literature.) 40 c. 

Warp, James. The American Journal of Ps) 
chology, July (23:457-460), contains 
chronological list of the writings of James 
Ward (1874-1911), by Prof. E. B. Titchner 
and W. S. Foster. 

West Inpies. New York P. L 
relating to the West Indies. Pt. vi.-vi 
(concluded). Monthly bulletins, July-Aug 
12. 43+58 p. 4°, pap. 


Communicattons 


PUBLICATION GRATIS 
Editor Library Journal 
Libraries can obtain copies of a pamphlet 
on European land and rural credit facilities 
by addressing the author, Mr. Edward Cham 
berlain, vice-president San Antonio Loan & 
Trust Company, San Antonio, Texas 
Very truly yours, 
Marian R. GLENN 
Library Calendar 
NOVEMBER 
1. Rochester L. Club, Pub, Lib, 8 p.m 
1r. Phila. L. Club, Widener Branch, 8:15 
p.m. 

12-13. Ind, L. Trustees’ Assoc., Indianapolts 
14. N. Y. L. Club, Broadway Tabernacie, 
N. Y. City, 2:45 p.m. 

26-27. Colo. L. Assoc., Denver 
28-30. So. Educ. Assoc., Louisville 
30. Eastern College Librarians’ 
N. Y. City. 


D. 7. L. I. L. Club, Pratt Inst. F. L., 8 p.m 


Knott, Cargill Gilstor 
work of Peter Guthr 
9+-379 p. (15 p 


List of works 


meeting 
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PICTURES FOR LIBRARIES 


“Chistle” Wublications 


WRITE US FOR 


LIBRARY DECORATION” 


FOR SCHOOL ANI) 


**SUGGESTIONS 


Detroit Publishing Co. 


Metroit, Mich 


cee English Jrints n Colours > 

‘ Comorising works by Sir wa R Tu i, Sir H Rat 

Vie g specime sfrom the’ ais re 

STIPPLE PLATES ‘ 

9 tFLB if “1, A ELI KA el loured in exact facsimile of the orig sin » 

ind “rivate paler Put € 

+ CELEBRITIES PORTRAITS 9 
suc as D Ga Dr O GoLps i, Sir r S ther 

dealers or direct m the publisher. 
Richard Powell Vet see 


German Art Posters} | Rembrandt's Etchings 
Representing the world renowned REPRODUCED BY AMAND-DURAKD 


“Rhine” and “ Leipzig” Prints. 
Now used in all well known U. Books on Art 
S. Libraries. 


Old and Modern Prints 


Catalogues 25 cents Carat ES on A 


LEUBRIE & ELKUS G. RAPILLY 


456 Fourth Avenue, New York 9 Quai Malaquais Paris, France 


THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 
can be greatly increased by the UNDERWOOD TRAVEL TOURS 


which are widely used in Public Library work. They divert from “light” 
reading to books of travel, biography, and history 

These tours show the most important places in each country in full life size, and 
you have as guides such authorities as Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt, Prof. Rufus 
B. Richardson, on Greece, etc., etc. 

Tours sent for examination. Write to-day for explanatory pamphlet with 
many endorsements from library users. 

Also finest lantern slides, made in our own works, from more than 200,000 
original negatives from all parts of the world. Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, - [2 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


~ 


HIS oy was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sovoical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
she value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
ve delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipment: 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble tc 
gurchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New Yor 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yor} 
Agency. 


. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.I. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QuUARITCH acts as agent to Learmed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


A MAGAZINE BINDER 


Try my spring-back, easy-to-use Magazine Binder. The price is 80 cents, 


or 85 cents with the name of the magazine on side of front cover. ‘The 


binding is heavy pigskin back with Imperial Morocco cloth sides. Send me 
one dollar and the name of the magazine for which you wish a binder and I 
will send you a sample binder postage paid. No make is more convenient; 


no make will last longer. 


BOOKBINDING WHICH LIBRARIANS LIKE 


I have had 30 years of experience in bookbinding. For ten years I have 
bound for libraries. They want the best. I keep posted on their wants 

I use only acid-free pigskin. My other materials are of the best. 1 will re- 
bind free of charge two volumes, 12mos., if they are sent me by prepaid express. 

Visit my new fire proof bindery. You will find me there. I supervise 


all my work personally. 
Books will be returned within 4 weeks. I give prompt service and good 


prices. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, Improved Library Binder 


Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


27 and 29 w. 234 St. Ge Py PUTNAM’S SONS 2: strand 
Library Agents 


ip teioadony PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 

Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


TM: LIBRAR) RN Al Il 
. = 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 PARK PLace, New YcrkK. 
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DURA 


LIBRARY BINDING 


with many years’ experience. 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 


Gives you the STRONGEST SEWING and LACEING IN (Patented) in use 
to-day, besides giving ALL your Books OPEN BACKS (not unsightly ridges 
as is the case where tight backs are used). 
Our work will stand more circulations than ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 
ALL our work is done in America by capable and careful workmen 
Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


30-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


No Library Can Ajford to Be Without 


THE PLANT WORLD 


A Monthly Magazine o! General Botany 


A selentific publication indispensable to teachers and 
students of botany. 


Subscription, 82.50, 


THE PLANT WORLD, Tucson, Arizona 


LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 


132 Via Serragli, Fiarence, Italy 


Sample copy, 


Italian, 
Special 


Makes a specialty of supplying 

Spanish and Portuguese Books. 
attention is paid to bindin s. Good references 
can be given. Library agent. Catalogues free. 


HIGGINS’; 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


— 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ANNUA 


1911-1912 
(#""' The book is a wonderful mine of infor- 
mation for Librarians anu will be very useful 


to us.’’—LIBRARIAN, Queens Borough Public 
Library, New York. 
One Volume, Octavo, Cloth binding 
Price, $5.00 


(2 The price, $5.00, includes a subscription to Innes 


ro Dates, monthly, for 


Orrick or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


KR. BOWKES 


298 Broadway, New York Ciry 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 

. VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


withal so efficient. 


and office use. 


Branches: Chicago and London 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


They will 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of al! publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 


books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORk 


F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Eurepean Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges. Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Speciai atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied eithe: 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct letterinx 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Citalogue of S:cond-Hand Books (‘‘ Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 483 Piccadilly, W. London. 


Telegraphic Address: ROOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES L. BOWMAN, Pres. and M'x’r. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 
Fok over a quarter century The Union Library Association has been a most tm 


portant factor in Litrary Butlding in America. During the past decade it ha 
given sp cta attention to Public Ltbrartes, so that at the present a 
Library in the United States whose Librarian ts not in touch with us, and whe does? 
know that ffer move gocd Litrary Books and Remainders at bargain pr (Aan 


any otier boork-selling estarlishment in the United States. Our largest business is, 
however, in Current and Standard Library Books. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


All Books in Print. Our prices being lower on the average than those of any other 
bock-selling establishment. 

Library Remainders, both American and British. 

Standard Library Sets. Subscription Books. Rare Books. 


OUR FACILITIES 


We have one of the best equipped book-selling establishments in New York City. Our 


service 1s prompt both as to shipments and reports, and all correspondence receives immediate 
and careful attention. 

Our New Catalog (No. 95) of Bargains in Library Books is now ready and will be sent free 
to any Librarian for the asking. It contains a large number of important English Impertations 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Brunswick Building 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Reduce Your Binding Bills 
cosets | The Library Journal 


method is used. The binding gener- 


ally outlasts the paper. Its great 


strength is due mainly to our ‘ rein- HALF R4°E SUBSCRIP TIONS | 


forced sewing,’’ designed by us for 


rebinding public school textbooks. 
These books receive severe usage and Half rate subscriptions ($2.00 instead 
something extra strong is needed. 


We lind Library Books 
In the Same Strong Style 


In addition to strength we offer pleasing ap 


of $400 per year) are offered to 
Branch Libraries; also on Personal 


Copies for the Librarian or his As- 


pearance, ease of opening and promptness 
Cost is no greater than for the ordinary 
methods 


sistants, or to any member of the 


Board of Trustees, providing the 
Won't you send ua two books to-day’ 


We will rebind them gratis. You will Library itself subscribes for one copy 
be glad to become acquainted with 
Craftstyle.’’ of the regular rate. 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 
106 Clay Street, Baltimore, Md- 


30 Years in Business here 
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DIRECTORY OF "LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


14 LIBRARY JOURN.IL 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 
Guardian Press. Bosten, M 


Ange! ‘ass. 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N, Y. 


City 
Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


A. Geist 45s 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 2asth St, N. Y. City. 

Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, N. 

C. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Roche le, 
N.Y. Old books rebound. 

J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Barrett Bindery Co. Chicago, Ill. Torsion Binder 
for reading tables. 
way...d Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Library Bureau, Boston, "New York and Chicago. 
PF. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
ag Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic Co, Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detrort, Mich 
Cosmos P’cture Co., 119 W, 2sth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co. Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Edbeery Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 
A. Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cheers, Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
A. McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


1, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 1oo William St., New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co.. New York. 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
©. me Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City. 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water | Wa City. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Books and Pamphlets on 
Railroads, Canals, Finance, Bank- 
ing, Accountancy, Speculation 
and Economics 


DIXIE BOOK SHOP 
41 Liberty Street, New York 
CATALOGUES. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


| November, 1912 


Send your “* Wants”’ to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINSCO. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 48th St) New York 


FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and con. 
GERMAN ann OTHER cerning 

FOREIGN HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 


and other Domestic 
BOOKS Animals 
Catalogues on Application 


OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


Ww. H. LOWDERMIIK & 
1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 


Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


Secondhand and New. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. Y. City. fur Catalogue. 
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Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of Library Books 


poMEsTIC. Serantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave. St Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St, New 

Louis, Mo. | York. (Books in various languages.) 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave. New York. Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lows 
Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 (Books about Iowa and the carly West.) 

East 17th St, New York, Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
Bjérck and BGrjesson, 4e W. s8th St. New York York. (American and English Remainders.) 

Scandinavian books. Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabesh Ave., Chicago. New Books, Remainders and Rare Books 
Boston Book Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of FOREIGN. 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) Bacr, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of | Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St, Bir 


Britnell, A., 24: Yonge St, Toronto, Caneda. "Blackwell, BL H., so and g1 Broad St, Oxtord, 


(Theological, Classical and General.) 


Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. ¥. (Largest stock of Pe 


Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americans | 
and General Literature.) | Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. | Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- | Ellis, Mesers., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng 
sellers, gtt-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fock, Buchhandlung Gustar., Leipzig, Germany. 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. | a L Ps 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts, St. Louis, Mo. Austria, (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 


Engelke, Gee., 855 N. Clark St. Chicago, I. Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Bertin 


Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. (Rare Books and Mas., Science.) 
Foley, P. K., 14 Bescon St., Boston, Mass. | Harrassowits, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipsig, Ger 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. | Karl W., Kéaigetresse 29, Lelpsie 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. Germany. 
| Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., Leadon, 
» Stem. Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me 
Lemcke & Buechner Paria, Leipzig), New 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. nah (Leadon, 
Lemcke & Buechner, yo West 27th St, New York. ss..55 Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. Rare Books, including Americana, Prints anc 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, [iL Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave; seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, lnounabula, 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
. Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
sang ‘ Quaritch, Bernard, 1; Grafton St, New Bowd St, 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. Eneland 


McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. R ha!’s Anti iat (Ludwig), Hildegardetrasse 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York 14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
McVey, John Jos, 1229 Arch St, Phila, Pa Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) (Showrooms, Lenbachplats 6.) 150 catalogues 


Matthews, L. S., & Co., s623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. issued. 

Mendora, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St. New York. Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. Stechert, G. BE, & Co., 191-195 W. agth St, New 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St, Philadelphia York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mes., Early Printing.) Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St, London, 

Schulte, Thee. E., 132 East 234 St, New York. W.C. (Americana and Economics.) 

(Assericana, General Literature, Theology.) Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


(e® complete stock of books of all publishers, together with 

the experience of our Library Department, enables us 
to offer a library service which receives the approval of all 
librarians, whose libraries we supply with books. 

Our PACILITIES for securing good sets and individual books 
at special prices, procure for libraries desirable books at greatly 
reduced cost. Our Search System for procuring rare and out 
of print books, enables librarians to secure otherwise unobtain- 
able items at almost a nominal cost. No charge is made for 
this searching. Correspondence solicited. 


SPECIALS 


Warner's Library of the World’s Best Lit- 
erature. 46 vols. Cloth, very good condition. 


Spofford’'s Library of Choice Literature. 10 
vols. Half leather. Good condition. Special 


Abraham Lincoln’s Writings. Introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 8 vols. Cloth. New. 


Charles Reade’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 12 
vols. Half leather. New. Special Price...... 9.00 


New International Encyclopedia. 22 vols. 
(including one yearbook). Full morocco. New. 
Publisher’s Price, $262.50. Our Price.......... 92.60 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 
Transportation Charges Prepaid 
Estimates Furnished on New and Old Books 


HENRY MALKAN 
[Seer 42 Broadway and 55 New St, New York 
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